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Astronomers tell us _ 
there won’t be a total eclipse 
in America until the year 2017 


They are very much mistaken. 
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RICHARD BURTON: A LIFE by 
Melvyn Bragg (Little, Brown; 
$22.95). This meticulous biog- 
raphy includes generous quo- 
tations from the subject's let- 
ters and a 350,000-word 
private diary; the result isa 
portrait of a vivid actor who 
approached language with the 
same passion he lavished on 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


THE SATANIC VERSES by 
Salman Rushdie (Viking; 
$19.95). Charges of blasphemy 
against the Prophet Muham- 
mad have earned a death 
threat for Rushdie and inter- 
national! headlines for his 
book, an artfully written ency- 
clopedic fiction about the ex- 
plosive, often comic, meetings 
of East and West. 


THIS BOY'S LIFE by Tobias 
Wolff (Atlantic Monthly 
Press; $18.95). A vivid memoir 
of a bizarre upbringing, dwell- 
ing not on hardships but on 
the promise of awakening 
every morning in a vast land 
where people are prepared to 
forget the past and believe 
anything. 


OVIES 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. Da- 
vid Lean’s 1962 biopic, star- 
ring Peter O'Toole as adven- 
turer T.E. Lawrence, was the 








first and finest epic of ideas. 
Now the film has been loving- 
ly restored to 217 minutes, ev- 
ery one of them glorious. Mili- 
tary strategy was never so 
movie compelling. Sand was 
never so sexy. 


WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN. 
Strange people and situations 
pile into a Madrid penthouse 
until the place looks like the 
stateroom in A Night at the 
Opera. Carmen Maura is the 
put-upon heroine in this glossy 
farce by Spain’s naughty new 
auteur Pedro Almodovar. 


ANDY WARHOL: A RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, Museum of Mod- 


| ern Art, New York City. The 


first comprehensive look since 
the artist’s 1987 death at what 
made him, for better or worse, 
the top of the pops. Through 
May 2. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN EAR- 
LY GREEK ART, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Sixty-seven 
choice works from Greek mu- 
seums trace the emerging lin- 
eaments not only of the classi- 
cal style but also of a civiliza- 
tion's self-image. Through 
May 7. 


HISPANIC ART IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES: 30 CONTEMPO- 
RARY PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. The 
artists grasp their ethnicity 
with color, vitality and fanta- 
sy, but this show is art, not 
sociology, and much of it 

is a revelation. Through 
April 16. 
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VICTOR PASMORE, the Phil- 
lips Collection, Washington. 
Honoring his 80th birthday, 
a recap of the influential 
British painter's journey 
through realms of naturalism 
and abstraction. Through 
April 2. 


USIC 





MANDY PATINKIN: MANDY 
PATINKIN (CBS). The Broad- 
way (Sunday in the Park 
with George) and movie (Alien 
Nation) actor lets fly with 

a fearlessly melodramatic 
song cycle chosen from 
sources as various as Stephen 
Sondheim and Al Jolson. 
Some are a bit florid, but the 
best tunes (like Anyone Can 
Whistle) have a delicacy that 
lingers. 


BOB DYLAN AND THE 
GRATEFUL DEAD: DYLAN & 
THE DEAD (Columbia). Live 
recordings from the summer 
tour two years ago. Casual, 
lovely and intense, with a 
particularly astute reworking 
of Dylan’s great tune / 

Want You. 


THE LILAC TIME: THE LILAC 
TIME (Mercury). Bouncy, folk- 
tinged Brit pop, with jagged 
political subtext. Return to 
Yesterday has the jubilant 
rhythm and incidental melan- 
choly of prime Simon and 
Garfunkel. 


MOZART AND SCHNABEL, 
VOLS. 1-4 (Arabesque). 
The great Artur Schnabel 
in Mozart piano concertos 
and solo music, recorded 
in London between 1934 
and 1948. 






BLACK AND BLUE. Three 
great singers, two dozen top 
dancers, 28 bluesy numbers 
and a zillion sequins add up 
to Broadway's hot new musi- 
cal revue. 


THE TAFFETAS. Goofy and 
winsome and ever so tuneful, 
this off-Broadway spoof biog- 
raphy of a fictional °50s girl 
group is superbly arranged 
and sung. 


ELEVISION 


THE GRAMMY AWARDS 
(CBS, Feb. 22, 8 p.m. EST). Bob- 
by McFerrin and Tracy Chap- 
man copped the most nomina- 
tions; Billy Crystal will host 
the gala from the Shrine Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles. 


TIMELINE (pps, debuting Feb. 
22, 8:30 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). The Crusades, the 
Mongol invasion of Europe 
and other hot stories of the 
Middle Ages are covered as 
TV news might do it today, 
sound bites and all, in this 
six-part series. 


GET SMART, AGAIN! (anc, 
Feb. 26, 9 p.m. EST). Would 
you believe? The '60s spy 
take-off, starring Don Adams 
| and Barbara Feldon as secret 
| agents, is back as a TV mov- 
| ie. You would? 
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| COVER: Hunted by an 28 
| angry faith, novelist Salman 
Rushdie is at the epicenter of 

a storm between East and West 
With Khomeini’s death sentence hanging 

over his head, Rushdie issues an apology but 
remains reviled by millions of Muslims. It isan 
extraordinary controversy, stretching from the 
dusty streets of the Middle East to the bookstores 
of America. » What Muslims find blasphemous 
in The Satanic Verses. » Salman Rushdie, born 
in Bombay, educated at Cambridge, is now a man 
on the run. 


eli 





NATION: A torrent of refugees from 14 
Central America pours across the Rio 
Grande, creating an immigration crisis 

With U.S. policy in disarray, Texas becomes a giant way station 

for the latest wave of arrivals. » The trial of Oliver North is finally 
about to begin. » Secretary of State James Baker discovers that 
striped pants go on one leg at a time. » California’s “Governor 
Moonbeam” is back in politics. » New TIME polls: Bush is up, 
Tower is down, and the urge to control assault rifles is rising. 











BUSINESS: Despite daunting odds, 50 
plucky first-time buyers are unlocking 

the front door to home ownership 

The fundamental desire of Americans to own their own property 
has inspired some creative ways to reclaim the dream even as 
prices and interest rates continue to climb. While young first- 
timers must often settle for less than their parents had, most are 
delighted to be able to afford a home. » Cleaning up the auto- 
insurance mess calls for a new system: coverage by the tankful. 
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PRESS: When 
reporters knock on 
death’s door 

In covering tragedies, 

do journalists go too 

far? News professionals 

and critics gather to discuss 
one of the media’s toughest 
assignments. 


49 





ENVIRONMENT: 
Boston girds for 
the great rat war 
The city hires a Pied Piper to 
take care of thousands of 
voracious rodents that will be 
rudely evicted from their 
subterranean homes by 
highway construction. 











Nh 








TRAVEL: What 
$360 million buys in 
luxury and fantasy 
On Hawaii's Big Island, Hyatt 
offers the world’s most 
expensive tropical 
playground for visitors in 
search of a vacation worth 
bragging about. 


71 


BEHAVIOR: Why 
many poor children 
fare badly in school 
A unique study shows that 
inner-city youngsters often 
grow up in homes where there 
are few daily routines. The 
children do not develop the 
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PROFILE: Richard 
Darman is Bush’s 
deficit doctor 

The new OMB Director 
brings idealism, pragmatism 
and experience in six 
Cabinet departments to 
Washington’s most 

difficult job. 


58 





PHOTOGRAPHY: 
The ine (ori has a 
happy 150t 
birthday 

To mark the event, the 
Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston assembles a splendid 
survey of the greatest sights 
captured by a shutter, from 
Nadar to Walker Evans, from 
Western landscape to the 
world at war. It was a century 
and a half in which men and 
women looking through a 
lens remade the world in 
their own images. 


64 








BOOKS: Ariveting 


successor to 
Ragtime 

E.L. Doctorow’s Billy 
Bathgate is the tale of a Bronx 
boy who comes under the 
vivid tutelage of a gangster 
named Dutch Schultz. 
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From the Publisher 


5 reer during which he wrote about the- 
» ater, film and TV for the New York 
2 Times and other publications. Since 
2 joining TIME in 1984, he has contribut- 
» ed to nearly every section of the maga- 
= zine. During a three-year stint as the 
- Law section writer, he found time to 
* profile author Susan Sontag and survey 
* Hispanic culture for TIME’s special is- 
sue on that topic 
Lacayo has moonlighted as the 
photography critic since 1986, when 
he helped persuade TIME’s editors that 
the magazine should devote more cov- 


A mong the millions of photographs 
taken every day, a select few will 
rank as great photojournalism. An 
even tinier category will merit appreci- 
ation as fine art. Those are the images 
that intrigue associate editor Richard 
Lacayo, who serves as TIME’s photog- 
raphy critic besides writing in the mag- 
azine’s Nation section. Years before 
Lacayo decided to pursue an English 
major at Cornell, he became fascinated 
with photography when he picked upa 
secondhand volume of Henri Cartier- 
Bresson’s work at a_ neighborhood 
bookshop on New York’s Long Island. 
“IT was about 14 years old,” says La- subject matter has included the off- 
cayo, “and I didn’t know a thing about Lacayo with Lisette Model's 1941 Coney Island center visions of Garry Winogrand 








photography. But Cartier-Bresson’s a ‘5 a and the embracing eye of LIFE’s Alfred 
images of street life needed no expla- There’s nothing Eisenstaedt. Yet Lacayo prefers to 
nation They drew me in ; mechanical about it.” make his ow n impressions with words 

Ever since, Lacayo has appraised rather than film. “I don’t take photo- 


photographic styles ranging from the dark documentary stills of | graphs,” he notes. “I take snapshots.” After all, when he wants 
Robert Frank to the robust portraiture of Lisette Model. This — to look at enduring images, all he needs to do is reach for that 
week he reviews “The Art of Photography: 1839-1989," a beat-up old Cartier-Bresson volume that he still keeps close at 
sweeping survey of the form’s history at the Houston Museum of — hand 

Fine Arts. Says he: “This show will impress upon people the 


sheer variety of the art. There’s nothing mechanical about it.” 
After earning a degree from Columbia's Graduate School of | ML 
Journalism in 1977, Lacayo began a seven-year free-lance ca- ; 








CASH IN NOW 


ON COMPACT CHEVY S-10 EL OR CASH IN ON EQUIPMENT 
PICKUPS ALREADY PRICED SAVINGS. 


$1,100 SAVINGS*** 


with Preferred Equipment Group 2 


PLUS UP TO 


CASH 
Annual BACK* 


Percentage OR Annual 
4 Or% Rate GMAC z : Percentape 
e °o Financing** = oO, Rate GMAC 
e A » 4.9 Yo financing* * 


$8,633" 


Chevy S-10 EL Pickup Price of vehicle shown includes Chevy S-10 Tahoe Pickup Price of vehicle shown includes 
Cash Back. savings and Cash Back 





In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy’s 3-yr./50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
7 5 your Chevrolet dealer for tercas of this limited warranty. = wi 


*Based on M.S.R.P of Chevy pickups with options shown vs. Ford’s lowest-priced pickup. Levels of equipment will vary You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock 
between now and 3/6/89. See your Chevrolet dealer for details ** Qualified buyers must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between now and 3/6/89. Length of finance 
contract is limited. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. See your participating dealer for details ' Based on M.S.R.P., including dealer prep. Tax. license 
tination charges and other optional equipment additional ** *Savings based on comparison of M.S.R.P of option package versus options purchased separately With 

al transmission. Equipped with automatic transmission get $500 Cash Back on 1989 models and $750 Cash Back on 1988 models. You must take retail delivery out of dealer 

5 between now and 3/6/89. See your dealer for details Chevrolet, Chevy. the Chevrolet emblem and S-10 are registered trademarks of GM Corp 

©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved Let's get it together. buckle up 









erage to the art. His wide choice of 


YOU’RE ABOUT TO 
HAVE A POWERFUL 
CHANGE OF HEART. 








S-10 4x4. MORE AVAILABLE POWER THAN 
FORD. PLUS STANDARD INSTA-TRAC. 
Let us throw some numbers at you: 160 HP. 
230 pounds of torque. Or 14% 
more horsepower, 35% more torque than 
Ranger can offer you. From the biggest 
engine with the most V6 horsepower, torque 
and towing power available in 
a compact 4x4. 

Thats what’ waiting for you underhood 
a Chevy S-10 with available 4.3L V6. And to 
keep you out front, S-10's standard 
Insta-Trac 4x4 system lets you 
shift into 4WD High and 
keep right on going. 







While Rangers standard system makes you 
stop, get out and lock hubs. 

To help you look good standing still, 
there's that new Chevy S-10 Baja. Or you 
can trick up an S-10 your way with our new 
Preferred Equipment Groups and save up to 
$1,900* in the bargain. 

Check out a new Vortec V6 Chevy S-10 
4x4. You'll find it's the difference between 
making dust. And eating it. 

Chevy S-10, now with new 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus 


Warranty. See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this new 
ory warranty. 





Snow skis. 
Palm Trees. 


0 
beer 


Close. 
Very close, 


Welcome to L.A. Wel- 
come to Tomorrow. Now 
appearing in the 1989 Dis- 
cover The Californias Travel 
Guide. To get your free copy, 
call 1-800-TO- 
CALIE ext. 
5023A. Or send 
us this coupon. 


| eens of 2 


California Office of 
Tourism, PO. Box 

9278, Dept. T56-23A 
Van Nuys, CA 91409. 
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Letters 
“A kinder and 
gentler society? 
I would have 
preferred 
safer.” 


David B. Michels, Northridge, Calif. 


DAVID LETTERMAN: Still Offbeat and 


aay ate 





While I agree that the number of kill- 
ings in this country is getting out of hand 
[ NATION, Feb. 6], | do not support most of 
the ideas for gun control. I would be terri- 
fied to live in a nation where only the 
criminals had guns. However, I do recog- 
nize the sense of requiring a waiting peri- 
od between the purchase and the pickup 
of weapons. 

David Pawson 
Dallas 


Legislation to outlaw liquor in the ‘20s 


didn’t work, and attempts to ban drugs 
obviously haven't been effective. TIME’s 
proposals would create an even bigger 
black market and make a criminal of the 
average citizen. Thank God for the Na- 
tional Rifle Association 
John Armanini 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Only when ducks start wearing bullet- 
proof vests and thieves join together in 
large numbers to burglarize homes would 


| I consider supporting the sale of semi- 


automatic rifles to the public 
John Gonzalez 
Miami 








Unfortunately, your report over- 
looked the U.S. legal system, which toler- 
ates plea bargains with hardened crimi- 
nals and negotiations with street gangs. If 
we're going to regulate gun sales, maybe 
we should ban pornography, TV violence 
and junk food too, 

Andrew J. Sulich 
Southfield, Mich. 


A kinder and gentler society? I would 
have preferred safer 

David B. Michels 

Northridge, Calif. 


I had good reason to be glad I had just 
purchased a new 12-gauge shotgun a few 
weeks ago, when two men tried to break 








through my front door. The firearm per- | 


suaded the would-be attackers to leave in 
a hurry. 

David B. Herndon 

Atlanta 


People who insist on their Second 
Amendment rights should be issued an 
M-1 but be forced to keep it at the local 
armory and go there to drill with the mili- 
tia once a month. 

John R. Glover 
Muskego, Wis. 


You should have noted that guns have 
often served to protect and save lives. 
Firearms are not nearly so bad as you 
have portrayed them 

Stephen Fickes 
Pittsburgh 


Lawful people are already being shot 
in this country, and at a time when they 
are armed to the teeth. What do oppo- 
nents of gun control think is needed to 
protect America’s innocent citizens? 
Over-the-counter grenade launchers per- 
haps? Maybe home missile kits? 

Dennis D. Michaels 
New York City 


Before promoting the limitation of 
strategic weapons on the international 
scene, the U.S. should exercise arms con- 
trol inside its own borders. 

Robert L. Jackson 
Cambridge, England 


Subterranean Cities 

I found your story “Japan’s Under- 
ground Frontier” astonishing [TECHNOL- 
OGY, Feb. 6]. Are we destined to live the 
subterranean life of moles? Is that the fu- 
ture? I think the Japanese engineers you 


| mentioned should devote their resources 


to preventing the earth from turning into 
a desert instead of trying to put people 
into “comfortable . . . well-lighted” holes 
in the ground. Burying ourselves surely 
won't solve the problem. 

Bernardo da Veiga Ricca 
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TAKE YOUR CAR TO 
A PROVEN PRO 


..»AN ASE-CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN! 


LOOK FOR THIS BLUE SEAL OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR COMPETENT AUTO REPAIR 


The National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) has 

been certifying the competency of automobile technicians for 16 

years. Take your car to a technician who has passed tough tests for . 
added assurance your repairs will be done right . . . the first time. 


ALSO CHECK: 

¢ Reputation via friends, associates & local consumer groups ¢ Availability of 
modern equipment ¢ Labor rates, guarantees & written estimates © Training certifi- 
cates indicating exposure to new technology ¢ Parts availability & repair schedules 


View erretoy tectrecsare Cor itaed by Oe 
Natcrel rantee: 


For further information, call (703) 648-3838 or write ASE, 1920 Association Drive, Dept. T, Reston, VA 22091-1502. 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


FROM CHINA TO YOUR HEALTH _ 7 

ncient mandarins dating back 800 years believed that these Chinese Exercise 

Balls induced well-being of the body and serenity of spirit. These treasured 
fe gifts were given to President Reagan and his wife while visiting the Peoples 
& Republic of China. The Chinese say that rotating the balls in the palm of each 
»4 hand stimulates the fingers and acupuncture points, and improves circulation 
of vital energy throughout the body. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer 
users and health-conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle 
conditioners. Arthritis sufferers feel a decided benefit from this gentle but 
challenging exercise. Very effec- : 
tive for relaxation and meditation, 
Chinese Exercise Balls emit a distantly f 
mysterious chime as you turn them. Beau 
tifully handcrafted, 45mm. hollow polished 
chrome balls are perfectly weighted and fit comfort 
ably into the average man's or woman's hand. In 
exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 #1701 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. [f your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


ZONE OF CALM. 


















oise produces stress in the human organ 

ism. Today the volume of civilization nearly 
everywhere seriously interferes with our abili- 
ties to relax, read, sleep, concentrate or other 
wise function at optimum efficiency. But you 
needn't be victimized by noise pollution, The 
new Marsona Sound Conditioner electrically 
synthesizes a variety of pleasing natural sounds 
that help mask out and reduce the annoyance of 
unwanted noise. A 5 inch speaker brings you 
the sounds of ocean surf, summer rain, moun- 
tain waterfalls — as close to nature as you will 
find. You control not only the volume but also 
wave pattern, wave or rain rhythm, the seeming 
nearness or distance of the source. Solid state 
electronics designed for continuous use. UL 
listed. Manufacturer's | year limited warranty. 
$139.95 #2201. 





TONE VOLUME 





No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 





THE SIX INCH, FIVE POUND FURNACE 


eramic heaters are unique because of their 

size, exceptional safety, spartan use of elec- 
tricity and tremendous heating ability. Two 
North American companies, GTE and Micromar, 
have come together to create what we consider 
to be the best and safest 1500 watt ceramic 
heater on the market today — and we looked at 
12 competitive heaters. Of all those heaters, we 
chose Micromar’s Heat Machine Plus to offer to 
you. GTE spent 18 months of intensive research 
and development creating, to our knowledge, the 
only ceramic element specifically designed for a 
portable ceramic heater. This U.S, patented ele 
ment is manufactured exclusively for Micromar 
who was the first company to market portable 
ceramic heaters in North America. They've built 
on their experience to design this third genera 
tion ceramic heater using the finest components 
they could find. Let's look at some of the unique 
features of this remarkable product. SAFETY: 
This ceramic element operates at a temperature below the ignition point of tissue paper. No fuels, 
odors, flames or red hot coils safety grille gives added protection. A “tip-over” switch 
automatically cycles the heater down if it is turned over. It is designed to run around the clock, is 
exceptionally safe and great for a child’s room. AIRFLOW: The high quality fan is manufactured in 
West Germany by Papst, who also supplies fans to other top notch companies. The ceramic 
elements are manufactured using a special pressing process which allows larger holes than any 
other solid ceramic element creating an airflow almost twice as much as some others. That 
means quicker, more even heat distribution. EFFICIENCY: At full capacity of 1500 watts, The Heat 
Machine Plus puts out 5120 BTU’s per hour. As it reaches the desired temperature you set, 
electrical consumption drops, thereby reducing your electrical costs. Temperature is controlled 
by a special thermistor circuit which varies fan speed and eliminates the on-off, hot-cold cycling 
common to many heaters. VERSATILITY: The Heat Machine Plus goes anywhere, gives instant 
heat and allows you to lower the heat in other areas of the house and selectively heat those areas 
you occupy. DURABILITY: The Micromar is built like a tank, with a heavy-gauge metal case, 
industrial grade components and a meticulous attention to detail. Laboratory tested for over 
100,000 on/off cycles. Manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. Built-in handle and washable air 
filter, Standard 110 volts AC. UL listed. $179.95 #2280 





HOW TO ORDER ‘OmOEnS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 NRS A OAT 


e Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 

e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ DEPT. TIMB49; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 


+: Upto $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60....$ 7.95 

Win SHC Tie Be de tte 
RR $30.01 to $40 $ 5.95 70.01 to $1 1 

nd dAvAM $40.01 10 $50. $6.95 Over $100... $12.95 


Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering information 
1989 CIS ADVERTISEMENT 














Same Name, Different Schools 


We were surprised to read that Kyoto 
Institute of Technology had approached 
Phillips University in Enid, Okla., last 
spring with an offer to buy the school 
[EDUCATION, Jan. 23]. We have had no 
contact with Phillips University, have 
made no offer to purchase its facilities, 
and have no summer exchange program 
with it. As a national university of Japan, 
we do not and could not have the funds to 
consider such an offer. You must be refer- 
ring to the private Japanese institution 
that uses the same name as ours in Eng- 
lish translation. But it is a completely dif- 
ferent establishment from our school, 
which is well known by this name. 
Tomomasa Tatsumi, President 
Kyoto Institute of Technology 
Kyoto 





Florentine Upheaval 





As a true lover of Florence, I deeply | 


resent archaeologists’ digging up the Piaz- 
za della Signoria in search of relics from 
the Etruscan and Roman eras [TRAVEL, 
Jan. 23}. Florence is best known for its 
role in the history of Europe during the 
middle ages and for being the cultural 
capital of the Renaissance. Activities of 
the Florentines were relatively modest 
during the Etruscan and Roman eras. 
Why should the harmony of the piazza, 
which is an architectural and artistic jew- 
el in the heart of the city and one of the 
most important monumental squares in 
the world, be disturbed? 
Cino Tommaso Corsini 
Boca Grande, Fla. 


I suppose there are more World Cup 
soccer fans at large than archaeology en- 
thusiasts, but it seems a shame to rebury 
all the diggings in the Piazza della Si- 


gnoria in order to accommodate crowds | 


for a 1990 sports event that could be 
staged anywhere. Why didn't someone 
think of covering the archaeological dig 
with clear Plexiglas so the piazza could 
continue to be crossed by foot traffic while 
the excavations continued? 
Rosemary F, Bird 
Durango, Colo. 





Trauma of Divorce 


My clinical practice substantiates 
many of Judith Wallerstein’s findings 
concerning vulnerabilities in children fol- 
lowing divorce [BEHAVIOR, Feb. 6]. How- 
ever, I disagree with her assessment of the 
damage caused by anger between parents. 
Most divorces occur because of incom- 
patibilities of values, ethics and emotional 
needs. If one is emotionally and/or physi- 
cally abused in a relationship, anger will 
remain. The challenge is how to deal with 
the anger and keep the child from becom- 

ing the victim of it. For the child to accept 








reality and face loss and pain, it is neces- | 
sary to have professional help, and at least | 


One parent who understands what went 
wrong and why. 

SaraKay Cohen Smullens 

Family Therapist 

Philadelphia 


As co-author with Wallerstein of Sec- 
ond Chances, | want to point out that no- 
where in the book is there the suggestion 
that long-term trauma is inevitable for all 
children after a divorce. As many of the 
stories show, there are numerous ways 
that parents and children can and do pro- 
tect themselves from continued suffering. 
Unfortunately, a disturbing number of 
young people, as well as adults, have not 
succeeded in putting the divorce behind 
them ten or 15 years later. We should be 
willing to listen to their experiences, for 
what they have to say holds important les- 
sons for everyone. 

Sandra Blakeslee 
Topanga, Calif. 


My observation is that children are in- 
fluenced and reinforced in their behavior 
more by their peers than by their parents 
but often rationalize negative behavior by 
citing some injustice in their childhood. 

Denise DeLa Rosa 
Chicago 





Bundy’s Death 

However one views capital punish- 
ment and the execution of serial murderer 
Ted Bundy [NATION, Feb. 6], the picture 
of an “exultant crowd” celebrating out- 
side the prison while Bundy was put to 
death demonstrates just how desensitized 

we humans have become. 
Brian Paterson 
Inverness, Scotland 


Does the death penalty really cheapen 
the value of life? Or does the often absurd 
leniency allowed criminals make it seem 
as though we don’t value life enough to 
punish properly those who take it? 

Mike Sherrill 
Kula, Hawaii 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name. address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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WANT TO 


QUIT 


SMOKING? 


How a Tiny Computer 
Can Help 


It’s tough to quit smoking —even if you really 
want to— because nicotine is addictive and 
smoking is a powerful habit. Now LifeSign™ 
offers real hope. 


Gradual Withdrawal 
The first week, you simply press the SMOKE 
button each time you light up. Then LifeSign’s 
tiny computer creates a personal smoking 
reduction program and gradually helps break 
your body’s craving for nicotine. You'll become 
smoke free at the pace that’s perfect for you. 
No cold turkey. 









































Your 
Smoking Habit 


By pacing your smoking, LifeSign breaks 
the chains of habit. It automatically signals you 
when to smoke and eases you off cigarettes. 
Step by step, you're back in control. 


Scientifically Proven 
Proven up to5 TIMES MORE EFFECTIVE 
than any other self help method. LifeSign was 
developed with support from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and its effectiveness has been 
studied at major medical research institutions 
such as Johns Hopkins University. Hundreds of 
corporations such as Honeywell and Marriott 
use LifeSign to help employees quit smoking. 


Easy To Use 
Using LifeSign is as easy as pushing a button. 
You'll quit on your own when you're ready. No 
groups, no gum, no gimmicks. 


60-Day Money Back 
Guarantee 
Order LifeSign Today 


Call 1-800-338-6300 


or return coupon to 
HEALTH INNOVATIONS 
12355 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, VA 22091 
SPECIAL OFFER: Please send me 
| LifeSign programs at $69.95 each ($10.00 
| off the regular price) plus $5.00 shipping 
| and handling (VA residents add $3.15 


sales tax) 








Name_ 
Address 
City/State____ Zip. 
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| Check or Money Order Enclosed 
Charge My 0 VISA (1. MC 1) AMEX 
Account # 
Exp. Date. 

l Signature 
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For’everyone who remembers 
what it was like. And for 
everyone whod like to know. 





An indelible photographic journey 
to the heart of the 60's. 


1968: a pivotal, messy year of tragedy and turmoil, intensity and 
energy. Now the editors of TIME have brought this memorable 
year into sharp focus in 1968: The Year That Shaped a Generation. 
With hundreds of striking photographs, this Special 
Collector's Edition is the definitive pictorial history of a most 
remarkable year. 





Now on sale at newsstands everywhere. 


Or send $3.95 to: 
TIME 1968 
PO Box 30622 
Tampa, FL 33630-0622 


Please include $1.50 for shipping and handling. 
Make checks payable to: TIME 1968. 


Act now! Limited quantities available. 
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The new TWA TAKEOFF PASS gives 


you a year of travel and a 
world of possibilities for just $1,995. 


Six roundtrip flights — one low price! 
The TWA TAKEOFF PASS™ is a one-year pass 
that lets you take six roundtrip flights on TWA to 
the most desirable locations in the world—all 
for one low price. Choose from 20 TWA cities in 
Europe and more than 80 TWA cities in the U.S. 
and the Caribbean. For just $1,995, the TWA 
TAKEOFF PASS gives you 

Europe 
one roundtrip 
Hawaii 
one roundtrip 
The Bahamas or Puerto Rico 
one roundtrip 
The continental U.S. 
three roundtrips 
A year not long enough to travel? You may 
choose an 18-month TWA TAKEOFF PASS for 
only $150 more. Either way, you're guaranteed 
six roundtrips for one low price that cannot 
change —no matter what happens to airfares. 
Seniors save an extra 10%. 
If you're at least 62 years of age, we'll give you 
10% off the already incredibly low price 
Specially priced for a limited time. 

At this low price, we must limitthe numberof §& 
TWA TAKEOFF PASSes sold. So call now, or mail % 
the attached reply card. We'll send you a free, 
full-color brochure with complete details. Or 
contact your travel agent. Then get ready fora 
very exciting year of travel with TWA 


TAKEOFF PASS 


630-906 30 Jun 90 


' f| 
1800 872-8374 


The TWA TAKEOFF PASS is non-transferable, non-refund 
able, good for coach travel only. Seats are limited and may not 
be available on all flights or days of week. Security surcharges 
and applicable government fees of $32 not included. Other 
restrictions apply 


TODAY'S TWA. 
FIND OUT HOW GOOD WE REALLY ARE* 
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American Ideas 


Mandela House 


—r A Hand and a Home 
For Pregnant Addicts 


Minnie Thomas provides meat loaf, reality 
treatment and straight talk 








BY DENNIS WYSS » 





The day after wel- 
fare checks arrive 
in her East Oakland, Calif, neighbor- 
hood, Minnie Thomas sees the ghosts of 
mothers shuffling in the winter chill. 
They are emaciated from crack-cocaine 
binges, and their hair is wrapped in rags 
to hide patches where clumps have fallen 
out. Thomas sees them glance at the chil- 
dren draped carelessly on their 
hips, then down at the sidewalk. 
“A woman's eyes are a window to 
her soul,” she says. “Those eyes 
tell you clear as day that they've 
blown their check on crack.” 

Nestled in a tidy, working- 
class area just three miles away is 
Mandela House, a residential 
program founded by Thomas 
over a year ago for crack-addict- 
ed pregnant women. In a cozy 
five-bedroom home that smells of 
baby powder and food cooking 
on the stove, fingers that recently 
clutched glass crack pipes now 
rest upon distended bellies. From 
a back room floats the sound of a 
baby’s cry and a soft, throaty 
voice singing, “Runaway child, 
runnin’ wild, / . . . go back home 
where you belong./ You're lost in 
the great big city.” 

In the four years since crack 
hit U.S. streets like hard rain, hospitals 
have experienced an epidemic of sick, un- 
dersized newborns. Crack affects the fetus 
by constricting the baby’s blood vessels and 
restricting passage of nutrients and oxy- 
gen. Even one “hit” can cause fetal dam- 
age. At Oakland’s Highland General Hos- 
pital, doctors say about 18% of some 2,400 
births in 1988 were crack-afflicted babies. 

The problem of pregnant crack- 
addicted women is relatively recent, and 
programs aimed at treating them are 
scarce. Thomas, a counselor to ex-offend- 
ers in Oakland for eleven years, had no 
model when she began her program in 
December 1987. But with the dramatic in- 
crease of crack-contaminated infants, she 
did not wait for someone else to show the 














Thomas and her staff try to help those 





way. “There was a void in the system,” 
she explains. “People who needed help 
the most were being ignored.” Thomas re- 
ceived her inspiration from the ex-offend- 
er mothers she had worked with, who 
fought to turn their lives around. Her 
plans received support from officials who 
knew and respected her work. She named 
her program for Winnie Mandela, wife of 








Patricia Rodgers’ earliest memory 
was watching her heroin-addict 
mother stick a needle in her arm 





who need it the most 


Thomas. Longtime residents express un- 
fettered affection for their tall, slim men- 
tor, dressed today in a red jumpsuit, 
brown tweed jacket, black high heels and 
silver bracelets. “She doesn’t judge you 
from what others say, she judges you from 
what you say and do,” says Monique 
Gray, a Mandela House veteran of one 
year. “You can’t fool Minnie,” four- 
month resident Patricia Rodgers admits. 

When Beverly Dynes, now seven 
months pregnant, had been in Mandela 
House for only one month, she confided, 
“I keep asking myself, ‘If I was back out 
on the streets and offered some rocks, 
what would I say?’ Before, my answer 
would be ‘yes!’ But now it’s ‘probably.’ 
God, that’s a big step.” Another woman 
responded, “Amen.” But Thomas’ steady 
message, then as now, is “You say you're 
better, but just how much better 
are you?” She tells the groups, 
> “You've got to remind yourself 
every day why you're here be- 
cause the closer you come to leav- 
ing, the closer you'll come to 
temptation time.” 

Mothers at Mandela House 
have more than addiction in com- 
mon. They're mostly poor and 
black. All have other children in 
family and foster homes. Beatings 
by boyfriends and husbands were 
regular. What brought their 
world crashing down was an out- 
of-control lust for the intense feel- 
ings of power and well-being that 
flow from a hit of crack. “Crack 
has taken away these women’s 
pride,” says Thomas. “By the 
time they find their way here, 
they'll beg, steal and trade their 
bodies to the dope man for more.” 





imprisoned South African black leader 
Nelson Mandela. 

Mandela House these days is home to 
four mothers and their babies and three 
mothers-to-be. Residents receive prenatal 
care, drug counseling, classes in child de- 
velopment, personal finances and career 
guidance. They also share child care, 
housecleaning and cooking. “Mine is real- 
ity treatment,” says Thomas. “I’m trying 
to put some order in their lives.” Women 
are referred to Mandela House from jail, 
court and county protective services. The 
program is funded by the county, a pri- 
vate grant and donations. 

On a typical Monday morning, the 
neatly dressed mothers gather on living- 
room sofas for a counseling session led by 





The mothers uneasily deny that 
their babies were affected by crack, but 
Thomas says all the children have shown 
signs of their mothers’ drug use. 

Thomas, 55, illustrates her lessons 
with examples from her own life of trials. 
Her husband was killed in a fire at his 
foundry job, leaving her with three young 
children. While working full time, she 
earned a degree in sociology from San 
Francisco State University. Several years 
later, she was almost killed in a fire that 
destroyed her house. Today, living in the 
neighborhood that many of her mothers 
come from, she is often awakened at night 
by dopers going to and from a “rock 
house” across the street. “I tell the women 
constantly that I’m part of them,” Thom- 


| as says, remembering her own youthful 
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‘Take all the room you need. This Civic has 88 cubic feet of interior space. And 
more legroom up front than any other car in its class. The Civic 4Door. SE SSe 
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Legacy of abundance 


On February 15, 1989, Mobil's Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Allen E. 
Murray, delivered the annual Joseph |. Lubin Memorial Lecture at New York 
University. This is a summary of what he told his audience. 


What sort of legacy—in energy resources—is America preparing for the 
future? Will our children come of age to find these United States a follower 
rather than a leader in the world's economic and political affairs? We don't think 
so. The options that can maintain and enhance America's vigorous economy 
are at hand, ready and waiting. From that economic power flows our country’s 
world leadership in political affairs. 

But ample energy, at reasonable prices, is at the heart of any strong 
economy. So if Americans make the wrong decisions on energy, we may 
actually be turning away from the promise of abundance. 

There is no energy shortage on the horizon—not on America’s, not on the 
world's. Sources of energy are various and plentiful: oil, natural gas, coal, 
nuclear power, solar, geothermal. What America and the world must do, how- 
ever, is set priorities and reach a consensus on how best to make each of these 
sources a productive part of the energy mix. 

Oil now provides 43 percent of U.S. energy consumption, and it will remain 
important in the years ahead—especially for transportation fuels, where no 
economic substitutes are in sight. And this importance signals a continuing 
need for imported oil, because the era of American self-sufficiency in crude oil 
has long since faded. 

The need for the U.S. to import oil is therefore a fact of life. And there's 
another: The Free World's largest reserves are in the Middle East. So for 
consuming countries, including the U.S., the question isn't resources, it's one 
of access. 

U.S. diplomacy, and U.S. trade policy, can make this access question moot. 
Last year the OPEC countries bought almost $14 billion worth of U.S. goods, 
not including services such as engineering, construction, computerization, 
insurance, and banking. Trade begets trade. Eventually the oil producers will 
need our goods and services as much as we need their oil—and such interde- 
pendence makes for stability. 

But the U.S. would be foolhardy, even on strictly economic grounds, to 
seek allits energy abroad. Every dollar we save by not importing oil is a dollar off 
our trade deficit. 

Critics of domestic oil exploration—such as in Alaska’s Beaufort Sea, or on 
promising formations offshore California—seem to believe that economic 
development and a clean environment are incompatible. But many projects, 
including Prudhoe Bay and the Alaskan pipeline, demonstrate that energy can 
be safely developed with no harm to the environment. 

Various obstacles hinder the full and safe use of other domestic energy 
resources. Natural gas is still under limited price controls, and access to gas 
pipelines remains an issue. The use of coal is increasingly being questioned. 
The domestic nuclear industry seems in total disarray. 

Which way to go? Our country urgently needs a national debate on energy 
and a national consensus on which resources to use and how and when to use 
them. As we move toward that stage of national discourse, let us preserve the 
strengths that have served the United States so well: 

@ Trade relations that foster interdependence and stability both for us and 
for our trading partners; 

@ Political leadership designed to foster continued U.S. economic strength 
and a vigorous, diffuse domestic energy base; 

@ Educational policies that give American workers and companies the 
technological prowess needed to maintain leadership in the world economy; 

@ Citizens committed to preserving and enhancing the resources—eco- 
nomic, political, intellectual, and in energy—that constitute the legacy of abun- 
dance we've promised generations yet to come. 


Mobil 


©1989 Mobil Corporation 
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wildness, pain and disorder. “I tell them, 
‘I was you.’ ” 

Thomas’ rules are as unforgiving as 
the deadly streets of East Oakland, Drugs, 
violence and profanity are outlawed. 
Mothers cannot leave the Mandela House 
grounds during their first 30 days; trips to 
doctors’ appointments or court dates must 
be made with Thomas or one of her small 
staff. Residents are randomly tested for 
drugs. Eventually, women can earn short 
leaves, phone calls and family visits. 
School and jobs follow when the resident 
and Thomas agree it’s time. 

Many of the women have a lifetime of 
experience to overcome. Rodgers’ earliest 
childhood memory was watching her 
heroin-addict mother stick a needle in her 
arm. Until recently, Rodgers was lost in a 
haze of cocaine smoke and subsisted on 
leftovers pilfered from a fast-food restau- 
rant. Now she sits in the Mandela House 
kitchen, which is rich with the smell of 
baking meat loaf. 

“The first time I hit the pipe, I 
thought, “Wow! Home run!” says Rod- 
gers, a beautiful but hardened 29-year-old 
former dealer who is pregnant with her 
eighth child. Beneath her gold-tinged 
curls, a small metal plate covers a hole 
smashed in her skull with a board swung 
by an angry boyfriend. Her dark eyes glit- 
ter when she speaks of crack. Then she 
looks weary, confused and angry. “When 
I came here, I figured I'd get a place to 
sleep and some food, and then split and 
get an abortion and get high once in a 
while,” she says. “But I was just lying to 
myself, lie after lie after lie.” 




































































everal women have been expelled or 

have bolted from Mandela House. 
One was a mother whose legs Thomas 
held in the hospital all night while she was 
giving birth. Two weeks later, the woman 
suddenly left with her baby. “I felt like I'd 
been kicked in the stomach,”” Thomas 
says. “For the first time, I cried.” 

But others, proud, and more than a lit- 
tle scared, are preparing to graduate. One 
is Gray, 27, who is attending college, lin- 
ing up a job and planning to leave with 
her eleven-month-old son. “All my life I 
was told I was nothing but dirt,” says 
Gray. “Minnie made me believe I wasn’t 
dirt and could do anything I wanted and 
that I didn’t need drugs to do it.” 

Mandela House has more than 60 
women waiting to take Gray’s place. The 
task is monumental, but Thomas perse- 
veres even when mothers she loves desert 
her and return to the seductive glow of the 
crack pipe. “If they don’t hear me now, 
they'll hear me later,” she says. “Some will 
leave, start smoking rocks again and sink 
back to the gutter. But even when they're 
down there, they'll keep hearing Minnie. 
And they'll be back.” It is a blessing that 
Minnie Thomas will be waiting. & 





























ing February 27th, 


well be offering investors 
across the nation some 
capital ideas. 


Serunar lems presented by the budget deficit the House Ways © 


= Sore 


Merrill Lynch presents 
“Investment Strategies for 
the Bush Era” a seminar for 
investors. It's a chance for 
you to hear from experts on 
Wall Street and in Wash- 
ington about the economy 
under President Bush. 

All investors are invited 
to attend. The seminar will 
be presented at Merrill Lynch 
offices nationwide, from 
February 27th through the 
month of March. 

You'll hear analyses on 
the deficit, taxes and 
spending from experts at 


©1989 Merrill Lynch & Co, Inc 


mattoe will offer 
budget 









Merrill Lynch. We'll 
talk about investment strat- 
egies that you can act on 


now. From Capitol Hill, Sen- 
ator Bob Dole and Congress- 


man Dan Rostenkowski 
share their insights on the 
budget. And you'll hear 
commentary from George 
Will and Pat Buchanan. 

Following the video pre- 
sentation, your Financial 
Consultant will talk more 
about investment strategies 
that meet your personal 
objectives. 

Come listen to the 
experts discuss the new 
administration, the new 
budget and the outlook for 
1989. And learn the 






investment strategies that 
Merrill Lynch recommends. 

“Investment Strategies for 
the Bush Era” is one in a 
series of seminars that 
Merrill Lynch will offer 
throughout 1989. There is 
no charge for attending, but 
seating is limited. 








“Investment Strategies for the Bush Era” 
Guests 


Senator Robert Dole. Senate 
Minority Leader. 

© Representative Daniel 
Rostenkowski. Chairman, House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

© George Will. Syndicated 
Commentator. 


} 


Patrick Buchanan. Syndicated 
Columnist, Television 
Commentator, Former Director of 
White House Communications. 








Contact your local 
Merrill Lynch office to 
make reservations, and for 
the exact times in your 
area. Or call 1-800-637-7455, 
ext. 7094. 
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A surge of Central American refugees finds the U.S. unprepared 





BY JACOB V. LAMAR 


rownsville, Texas. Weary yet 

hopeful, their bodies battered 

but their spirits high, the fam- 

ilies while away the hours at the 
Casa Romero shelter for Central Ameri- 
can refugees. They line up for a lunch of 
rice and beans, served from steaming ket- 
tles; they mop the floors and shoot pool; 
they practice English phrases; and they 
wait. And wait 


ming Republican Senator Alan Simpson, 
who, with Democratic Congressman Ro- 
mano Mazzoli of Kentucky, wrote the 
1986 Immigration Reform and Control 
Act. It is a crisis with which the US., de- 
spite its cherished history as a nation of 
immigrants, is not prepared to cope. “We 
have no population policy,” complains a 
State Department official. “No total con- 
cept on which to build.” 

The emergency springs primarily 
from Central America. Since last June, 


When they learn that their applica- | 30,000 Nicaraguans fleeing war and eco- 


tions for political asylum in the U.S. are 
finally about to be dealt with, they trek to 
a makeshift Immigration and Naturaliza- 





tion Service post at the newly opened Port | 


Isabel Processing Center, 25 miles away. 
Two weeks ago, angry local officials 
forced the shutdown of an INS office in 
Harlingen to rid the town of 500 refugees 
who have been shoehorned into over- 
crowded shelters and camps since last 
year. At Port Isabel, the refugees, clutch- 
ing their meager possessions, line up to be 
fingerprinted and questioned by immigra- 
tion officials—and then wait some more 
to find out if they will be allowed to par- 


| take of the American Dream. 





The hectic scene in southern Texas 
reflects the confusion of a U.S. immigra- 
tion policy that is on the verge of being 
swamped by a virtual tidal wave of new 
arrivals. “We stand on the precipice of an 
enormous immigration crisis,” says Wyo- 


LOOK WHO’S HERE 


In recent years the 
population of the 

U.S. has been reshaped 
by a virtual tidal wave of 
new arrivals. Some, like 
the Irish, have a long 
history of coming to 
America. Others—refugees 
from Southeast Asia, 
Central America and the 
Soviet Union—hail from 
nations that are only now 
becoming important 
sources of immigration. 
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nomic misery have flocked to the US. 
That number could be dwarfed by the 
tens of thousands expected to arrive in the 
U.S. in 1989. As a result of Moscow’s lib- 
eralized emigration policies, some 50,000 
Soviet citizens, primarily Jews and Arme- 
nians, will be allowed to leave the 
U.S.S.R. this year; most will be headed for 
the U.S. Several thousand of the 5 million 
Afghanistan refugees camped in Pakistan 
will also emigrate to the U.S. 

The Immigration Reform Act is an ex- 
ample of the disarray ofcurrent policy. De- 
signed tocontrola huge influx of illegal im- 
migrants, the law provided an opportunity 
for 3 million to 5 million aliens who had 
lived and worked in the U.S. since before 
1982 to become permanent residents. It 
also established penalties for employers 
who knowingly hired illegal aliens, mak- 
ing it much more difficult for them to find 
jobs and provoking discrimination against 


sMOnY? 





| job seekers who merely look like foreign- 


ers. But the law has not significantly re- 
duced unauthorized immigration. The 
flow from the South continues at such a 
pace that the INS is embarking on what lit- 
erally amounts to a last-ditch tactic: it will 
soon dig a 5-ft.-deep, 4-mile-long trench 
along the Mexican border near San Diego, 
in part to prevent fast-moving cars packed 
with illegal immigrants from racing across 
the boundary 

Moreover, the law has failed to fore- 
stall an epidemic of outright fraud and 
abuse. The Western regional INS office, 
which covers California, Arizona, Neva- 
da, Hawaii and Guam, has handed out $1 
million in fines to heedless employers in 
the past two years. But with 400 agents in 
the region, the INS hardly has the man- 
power to wage a serious crackdown and 
thus goes after only the most blatant of- 
fenders—and many companies and ille- 
gal aliens are willing to take their 
chances. A survey by the University of 
California at San Diego’s Center for U.S.- 
Mexican Studies, for example, found that 
some 41% of illegal aliens in the Southern 
California area admitted they had used 
fake information to obtain their jobs. 

The US. is also wrestling with diffi- 
culties posed by the Soviet Union's deci- 
sion to nearly triple the number of exit vi- 
sas it will grant its citizens this year. 
Washington has long prodded Moscow 
for just such an opening to émigrés. To ac- 
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commodate the new Soviet arrivals, the 
Reagan Administration last year trans- 
ferred 7,000 slots previously reserved for 
Asian immigrants to Soviet refugees, out- 
raging advocates for Cambodian and 
Vietnamese immigrants 

Efforts to devise a coherent immigra- 
tion policy are hampered by the political 
power of ethnic groups that have sunk deep 
roots in the U.S. Over the past seven years, 
some 100,000 Irish natives entered the U.S. 
on tourist visas, then stayed on after their al- 
lotted time expired. The Irish have com- 
plained that a 1965 immigration provision 
| giving preference to family members of re- 
centarrivals has helped Asians and Latinos 
while discriminating against West Europe- 
ans. Two years ago, Irish-American activ- 
ists took their case to Congress and received 





RUSSIANS: émigrés in Brighton Beach, N.Y. 
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CENTRAL AMERICANS: refugees from Nicaragua and other troubled nations await INS processing in Texas 
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an enthusiastic hearing. With the help of 
new legislation pushed by powerful advo- 
cates like Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
some 3,900 Irish were granted additional vi- 
sas to enter the US. in 1987. Kennedy is 
now fighting for immigration legislation 
that will give preference to those with valu- 
able professional skills, high levels of educa- 
tion and a knowledge of English, all condi- 
tions tailor-made for Irish immigrants 

The plight of the Central American 
refugees remains far more acute. Recent 
court decisions have held that applicants 
for asylum have to be given work-authori- 
zation documents, allowing them to seek 
immediate employment while the INS 
scrutinizes their pleas. But to stem a surge 
of arrivals from Central America, the INS 
delayed granting work permits until asy- 
lum applications could be processed and 
told the refugees to remain near their 
point of entry until the paperwork was 
completed. The new regulations helped 
turn the Rio Grande Valley into a giant 
alien way station 

Ata packed Red Cross shelter a few 
miles from downtown Brownsville, the air 
is filled with the cries of babies and the 
smell of urine. Overcrowding and lack of 
sanitation in the area have contributed to 
an outbreak of hepatitis. Refugee advo- 
cates are infuriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s inability to clear the bottle- 
neck. Charges Roman Catholic Bishop 
John Fitzpatrick of the Brownsville dio- 
cese: “The INS is saying, ‘Sorry, you can’t 
leave to work, but we can’t feed you.’ ” 

Meanwhile, harsh sentiment against 
the refugees is growing. “Nobody knows 
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who all these people are,” says Browns- 
ville trailer-court owner Bob White 
“They could be terrorists, or bandits, or 
typhoid carriers.” Harlingen Mayor Bill 
Card says his city decided to expel the INS 
from a registration post to send a signal to 
the Bush Administration that the area 
needs more help from Washington. Says 
he: “We have not been able to get the co- 


| Operation and attention of the Federal 


Government.” 

With the Federal Government strain- 
ing under the budget deficit, it is unlikely 
that the US. can afford to continue spend- 
ing $382 million to provide welfare and 
medical care for refugees, some 75,000 of 
whom arrived last year. Some experts be- 
lieve the burden of caring for new residents 
could become so heavy that slamming the 
door on the huddled masses seeking a bet- 
ter life in the U.S. may be inescapable. “In 
some fashion, we've got to ignore the 
promise of the Statue of Liberty,” says 
Mazzoli. “The U.S.’s moral responsibility 
to accept immigrants is not unlimited.” 

Nevertheless, the beacon of hope for a 
better life in America burns brightest for 
those who endure the most profound de- 
basement and despair in their native land 
While the US. today is ill-equipped to take 
them all'in, the dream lives on. For that rea- 
son, the immigration wave is not likely to 
stop or even slow. “People aren't going to 
write their relatives and say, ‘Don’t come,’ ” 
argues Bishop Fitzpatrick. Nor, despite the 
burden, is the US. likely to turn its back on 
its history by hanging out a sign that reads 
NO VACANCY — Reported by Steven Holmes/ 
Washington and Richard Woodbury /Brownsville 
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Top-Secret Strategy 


Nation 





The “cuckoo-clock trial” of Oliver North is set to 
start...and stop...and start. ..and stop. 


es, Virginia, there will be an Ollie 
North trial. Or at least one will 
start this week. But don’t bet the 
ranch that it will go all the way to a jury 
verdict, or even produce much dramatic 
testimony 
Instead, look for constant repetition 
of this sequence: North’s combative attor- 
ney, Brendan Sullivan, tries to introduce 
in evidence a secret document that sup- 
ports his client’s claim to have acted only 
under orders from higher authority or 
merely followed routine Administration 
policy regarding covert activity. Prosecu- 
tor John Keker, on behalf of independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh, objects, arguing 
that release of the document would dam- 
age national security. Judge Gerhard Ge- 
sell sends the jury out of the courtroom 
and summons opposing counsel to a con 
ference. Perhaps the issue can be resolved 
there, but quite possibly the trial is sus- 
pended while the opposing sides try to 
work out a deal! allowing a sanitized ver- 


sion of the document to be introduced. If 


they succeed, the trial resumes; if not, the 
proceedings are halted while Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh considers 
whether the document can be declassi 
fied. If Thornburgh says no, the trial 
could end. If the answer is yes, the pro- 
ceedings continue bul are broken again by 
the same sequence the next day, and twice 
the following week, and so on. It becomes 
precisely the “cuckoo-clock trial” (inter- 
rupted every hour) that Gesell has long 
publicly feared 

The clock was going “cuckoo” even 
before the trial began. Late last week de- 
fense, prosecution and judge were locked 
in a quarrel over material that Sullivan 
may want to use right off the bat. He 
claims that secret documents show that 
Ronald Reagan and other members of his 
Administration—among them Secretary 
of State George Shultz, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger, National Secu- 
rity Adviser Robert McFarlane, CIA Di- 





rector William Casey and Joint Chiefs of 


Staff Chairman General John Vessey 
“personally and directly” took part in ar- 
ranging deals to have other countries aid 
the Nicaraguan contras at a time when 
help from the U.S. was forbidden by law; 
they then allegedly ordered the arrange- 
ments kept secret. Sullivan hopes to show 
with this classified material that North 
was just following orders when he lied to 
Congress about his contra activities 
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Prosecutors insisted that disclosure of 
the documents would hurt national secu- 
rity. They offered to make available a 
summary of the documents, but Sullivan 
objected that it “omits critical details.” 
On Friday, Gesell nonetheless accepted 
the prosecution’s offer and, with that set- 
tled, designated Tuesday as the date for 
the trial to start. But the fracas exempli- 
fies the kind of dispute that may interrupt 
the trial again and again 

Delays and interruptions are not the 
only prosecution worries. At any point 
Thornburgh could use his authority under 
a 1980 law to forbid disclosure of docu- 
ments that Judge Gesell concludes the 
jury really does have to see. The judge 
would then have to dismiss some or all of 
the dozen charges against North, which 
together carry a maximum penalty of 60 
years in prison and $3 million in fines. At 
the extreme, North could walk free. Al- 
ternatively, he might escape the weightier 


charges of lying to Congress, obstructing 
an investigation and shredding Govern- 
ment documents and be tried on only the 
less dramatic charges of accepting an ille- 
gal gift and diverting to personal use 
$4,300 that was supposed to go to the con- 
tras. Says Georgetown University Law 
Professor Paul Rothstein: “We had what 
promised to be a huge herd of trumpeting 
elephants, a trial with really dramatic tes- 


timony. Now it may dwindle down to a 
mouse squeak 
Even that, however, marks some 


progress: at times last week it seemed as if 
the trial would never start at all. It had al- 
ready been delayed for five months be- 
yond its first tentative date by the endless 
dispute about secret documents. Finally 
an agreement permitted the selection of 
jurors. Then, just as the last jurors were 
being chosen, the Department 
moved in with yet another objection 
Justice attorneys apparently reflected 
alarm in the CIA and the National Securi- 
ty Agency over a January ruling by Ge- 
sell. The judge had said he would allow 
North to introduce some classified infor- 
mation “without benefit of a further rul- 
and to bring in still more on cross- 


Justice 


ing 
examination of Government witnesses “if 
the court finds it appropriate.” To the se- 
curity agencies, which generally object to 
declassification of any secrets whatever, 


How classified documents will be handled in court 


There are eight 
categories of 
information 

the Government 
1S trying 

to protect 
Among them 


@Names of 
undercover 
CIA agents 
and locations 
of CIA 
stations 

or bases 


WALSH 


If any such 
information 
is about to 
be presented 
as evidence 
in court, 
prosecutor 
Walsh, acting 
on behalf of 
Attorney 
General 
Thornburgh, 


@How the 
U.S. collects 
intelligence 
on terrorism 


@Covert 
activities 
other than 
paramilitary 
support to 
the contras 


from which 
secrets have 


been removed 


OBJECTION 


North's 
lawyers 
decide 
whether to 
accept the 
substitute 
or to object 


“NS 


NO OBJECTION 


will supply a SUBSTITUTE 


THE TRIAL 
PROCEEDS 








HIGHER AUTHORITIES: according to North, the former President and top aides kept the lid on deals to aid the contras 
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(GF REAGAN (@f" SHULTZ 
that sounded like an open invitation to 
spill the beans on all sorts of potentially 
damaging (or at least embarrassing) in- 
formation. They prevailed Thorn- 
burgh to press Walsh to appeal the ruling 
When Walsh refused, Thornburgh asked 
the Supreme Court to put off the trial 
while he attempted to tighten the rules on 
what evidence could be introduced 

A week of arcane wrangling ensued, 
at last ending in what Judge Gesell called 
a “treaty” between the Justice Depart 
ment and the independent counsel's of- 
fice. They identified eight general catego- 
ries of deep secrets, promptly dubbed the 
“drop-dead list,” some elements of which 
are deemed so exceedingly secret that of 
ficials dare not even speak their names. If 
any documents or testimony relating to a 
subject on the drop-dead list seemed like- 
ly to come up, the trial would halt while 


on 


He can ask 
Walsh for 
another 
substitute 


a: 


THORNBURGH 


Judge 
Gesell 
has 
three 
options 


He can order 
the original 
evidence to 


GESELL be presented 


He can 
accept the 
substitute 
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all parties tried to settle the question be- 
hind closed doors. If Gesell ruled that spe- 
cific information was essential to North’s 
defense, prosecutors would have three op- 
tions. They could prepare a paraphrased 


summary, release a censored version of 


the document with portions blacked out, 
or simply admit without argument to alle- 
gations made by the defense 


he agreement has its peculiarities 

Gesell pointed out that it might 

push the prosecution into falsely 
implying that one of its witnesses lied 
That could be the price of keeping secret a 
document proving that the witness had 
told the truth. “Is that what you're sug- 
gesting?” the judge asked a Justice De- 
partment attorney 
uh 
Nonetheless, Gesell accepted the ac- 


The answer, in effect 


well er yes 


Gesell may 
order the 
charges 
dropped, on 
grounds of an 
unfair trial 


Thornburgh 
may file an 
affidavit 
halting the 
use of the 
evidence 
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cord, Thornburgh got the Supreme Court 
to vacate the stay he had requested, and ev- 
erything seemed set for the trial to begin 
But hardly to run smoothly: the North de- 
fense can be expected to seize every oppor- 
tunity to delay or perhaps scuttle the trial 
And such opportunities will be legion 
Lawyer Sullivan (“I'm nota potted plant”) 
that classified information 
‘pervades” the charges against North. The 
heart of his defense is that North acted 
solely on orders from, or at least with the 
permission of, higher authority—and that 
the orders or permission was spelled out 
only In secret papers 
North's strategy, it seems, is to threat- 


has asserted 


en to disclose embarrassing secrets if the 
Government will not drop the trial. In the 
bitter words of Robin Ross, chief aide to 
Attorney General Thornburgh, “This 
great American hero is graymailing the 
Government. This is the guy who stood up 
in his Marine Corps uniform and all his 
medals, and now he is sticking it to the 
Government with an advantage [knowl- 
edge of secrets] he got through service to 
his country 

Judge Gesell could rule that many se- 
cret papers are not vital to North's defense 
But even then, North and Sullivan would 
not necessarily lose. Constant interrup- 
tions by the prosecutors could confuse the 
jurors, and repeated refusals to allow secret 
documents into could anger 
them. Says Professor Rothstein: “When- 
ever that a substantial 
amount of information is being kept from 
them, they are reluctant to find the defen- 
dant guilty. The more it can be made obvi- 
ous that information is being shut off by the 
Government, the more Brendan Sullivan 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, they are 
putting blinders on you.’ ” 

Besides, by failing in many efforts to 
introduce classified documents, Sullivan 
would be building grounds for an appeal if 
North is convicted. Probable contention 
the 1980 Classified Information Proce- 
dures Act, which gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to keep secret documents 


evidence 


jurors feel 


canclaim 


out of trials, is unconstitutional because it 
deprived North ofa fair trial. If it took an 
inordinate amount of time to get the 
North trial started, bringing the proceed- 
ings to a conclusion may take a good deal 
longer sull — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington 
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Raining on 
Baker’s 
Parade 


Who said being Secretary 
of State would be easy? 


S 





ecretary of State James Baker is re- 
nowned for keeping his boss out of 
deep doo-doo and never stepping 


into any himself. But Baker’s surefooted- | 


ness was notably lacking last week. In his 
first frantic foreign foray as the nation’s 
top diplomat, the up-close-and-personal 
touch that has served Baker so well with 
Congress and the press did not play very 
well. And a new accord by five Central 
American Presidents caught the Secre- 
tary uncharacteristically off-stride 
Baker's most surprising slip last week 
was not realizing that Reagan-era ethical 
laxity is Out and more rigid Bush-era eth- 
ics are In. Four days after a story broke 
that he owned shares (worth $7 million in 
1981 and an undisclosed amount today) in 
Chemical Bank New York Corp., which 
has huge loans to Third World nations, he 
announced that he would sell them. As 
Reagan’s Secretary of Treasury, a quali- 
fied blind trust (whose owner knows what 
assets it contains, though he has no say in 
when they are bought and sold) was 
deemed sufficient. But after White House 
ethics chief C. Boyden Gray, who had also 


run afoul of the stricter rules, focused the | 


zeal of the newly converted on the Baker 
portfolio (and conveniently deflected at- 
tention away from his own problems with 
the new rules), nothing short of complete 
divestiture would do. 

Though Baker said the sale of the 
stock would have his grandfather “turn- 
ing over in his grave,”’ this was not a close 


How’s Bush Doing? 


Five days after George Bush's 
budget speech to Congress, a survey for 
Time and cnn found that only 24% 
of the public believe the President 
can reduce the deficit substantially 














Baker and Kohl in Bonn: a first frantic foray yielded some eye-opening encounters 


call: there is no way for a Secretary of the 
Treasury to deal with Third World debt 
and not significantly affect the fortunes of 
Chemical Bank, and there is no way fora 


| Secretary of State to steer completely 


clear of the issue. Harvard economist Jef- 
frey Sachs pointed out last week that after 
Baker refused to accept a Brazilian pro- 
posal that would have forced American 
banks to write down billions of dollars in 





| debt in 1987, Chemical’s stock rose nearly 


40% in six months 

Otherwise, Baker was like someone 
on an all-you-can-visit tour, racing 
through 14 European capitals (not to 
mention Ottawa) in eight days. His visit 
was long enough for him to see that West- 
ern Europe is in the grip of Gorby fever: in 
response to Mikhail Gorbachev's disarm- 
ing foreign policy, leaders there are await- 


divided between the President and 
Congress, at 41%. 

A majority (54%) say Bush is living 
up to his pledge to appoint people with 
the highest possible ethical standards. 
But an identical percentage of those 
familiar with John Tower's nomination 
to be Secretary of Defense believe 
the former Texas Senator should not 
be confirmed. Of those polled, 

39% believe Tower’s personal 
life disqualifies him, while 46% 
believe he should be disqualified 





without raising taxes. But 59% of those | Appointing good people 

questioned generally approve of the way to 

Bush is handling his job. Whenitcomes | Announcing the goals of 

to handling major national problems, his Administr: 

50% say they have more confidence in tti 

the President than in Congress; only ic oeiree 

tt dag «la lat te From a telephone poll of 1,012 adult A taken for TIME on Feb. 13-14 by 
j i rom a telephone poll of 1, adult Americans taken for on re y 

480, public confidence was equally L Yankelovich Clancy Shulman Sampling error is plus or minus 3% 
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4 because of his work on behalf of 
defense contractors. 














THE RED BADGE OF QUALITY 


The Rolex” Oyster” Chronometer. 


Symbol and substance of the 
highest standards in the 
Swiss tradition of quality 
watchmaking. 

The Red Seal and the 
“Chronometer” title are 
conferred exclusively by 
the independent Swiss 
Institute for Chronom- 
eter Testing. Only after 
a timepiece has endured 
15 days of extensive, 
exhausting tests with 
unimpaired accuracy may 
this official title be 
earned. 

All Rolex Chronometers 
qualify for the Institute’s 
highest accolade: “Especially 
good results.” 

Thus, the Rolex Chronometer 















bears on its 
dial the inscription: 
“Officially Certified 
Superlative Chro- 
nometer.” It is your 
guarantee of our 
commitment to 
craftsmanship, precision 
and performance. 
Each authorized Rolex jeweler 
is chosen just as carefully; he 
is the professional who honors 
this dedication. He is your 
source for the Rolex Red Seal 
Chronometer— your own badge 
of quality. 
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Jewelers to the South since 1887 


Buckhead 261-4911 - Decatur 378-5484 + Southlake 961-6930 - Cumberland Mall 432-3167 - Perimeter Mall 396-8011 - Lenox Square 233-8201 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist, Accredited Gem Laboratory, American Gem Society 


The Rolex Day-Date” chronometer in 18kt. gold with matching, hidden-clasp President” bracelet. 
Self-winding and pressure-proof down to 330 feet in its seamless Oyster case. 
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IF THERE WERE 
A FORBES 400 
OF MAJOR INVESTORS, 
YOU'D PROBABLY FIND 


OUR CLIENTS 
DOMINATING THE LIST. 


WE'VE EARNED 
THEIR FIDELITY. 


Our clients don’t want advice. They of investment choices from stocks, options, 
want useful, objective information, which mutual funds, CDs, IRAs and Keoghs, to 
is why they take stock in Fidelity. We're municipal bonds, treasuries, precious 
their Information Broker.” metals and insurance products. We also 

Fidelity is one of America’s largest provide you with the information you 
investment management firms, managing need to make your investment decisions. 
over $80 billion in assets. We can save you Let us earn your Fidelity. Just call 
as much as 76% on stock brokerage com- 1-800-544-6767 or visit one of our local 
missions, and offer you an extensive range Investor Centers. 
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We discount our commissions, but smart, knowledgeable investors never discount us. 
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ing something more substantive in the 
way of a U.S. response than the singing of 
Moscow Nights during the Soviet leader's 
White House visit. 

Flying into Bonn, Baker vowed to find 
out “exactly what the German position 
is” on a US. plan for upgrading 88 Lance 
nuclear missiles (range: 80 miles), most of 
them based in West Germany, with new 
longer-range weapons. That is a touchy 
subject for West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl. Modernization has become a 
hot-button issue in German politics, and 
Kohl would like to postpone modernizing 
the weapons until after national elections 
in December 1990. Already Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats have suffered thrashings 
in six recent local elections, and his gov- 
ernment might not survive an unpopular 
pledge to accept new nuclear weapons. 
Bush will try to nudge Kohl into a 
compromise before the NATO summit 
this spring. 

A few more sprinkles fell on Baker's 
parade when five Central American Pres- 
idents agreed to a plan that would dis- 
band the anti-Sandinista contras now 
holed up in Honduras in exchange for 
new guarantees of democracy by Nicara- 
guan President Daniel Ortega. Though 
Baker had met with the Foreign Ministers 
of Honduras and Costa Rica only a week 
before, the State Department was caught 
flat-footed. Spokesman Charles Redman 
could only declare, “We weren't at 
the meeting. We'd like to find out more 
about it.” 

Back in Washington, the revolving 
door was buffeting Baker's nominee for 
Deputy Secretary of State, Lawrence Eag- 
leburger, a former high-ranking diplomat 
who most recently was the $200,000-a- 
year president of Kissinger Associates. 
The firm’s global list of clients (including 
Britain’s Midland Bank, South Korea's 
vast Daewoo Group and Hunt Oil projects 
in the Middle East) is so extensive that he 
may have to cross off entire continents to 
avoid the appearance of a conflict of in- 
terest. Eagleburger, who would be in 
charge when Baker is out of the country, 
proposes to solve the problem by recusing 
himself from any decision affecting for- 
mer clients, but that could leave him with 
a lot of time on his hands. On top of that, 
there is grumbling aplenty along the cor- 
ridors of the State Department over Bak- 
er’s quick appointments of political allies 
and slowness to install career diplomats in 
key positions. 

No doubt Baker will have better 
weeks. It’s a mad, mad, mad, mad world 
out there, and a Secretary of State can 
scarcely be expected to have mastered ev- 
ery corner of it in three weeks on the job. 
Up to now Baker has led a charmed offi- 
cial life. It may have taken a pair of 
striped pants for him to realize that even 
he puts his trousers on one leg at a 
time. — By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden with Baker 
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The Real Deficit Is Water 


he ranchers out around Hays, Kans., who, like 40 million other Americans, 

watched the television epic Lonesome Dove, figured that the great Texas- 
Montana cattle drive came right over their broad land. If that fantasy were 
turned into fact, then in all probability the tough old trail bosses Augustus Mc- 
Crae and Woodrow Call drove their herd across the Smoky Hill and Saline rivers 
and pushed north to beat the merciless winters they knew were in store for them. 

The western Kansas ranchers claim a certain kinship with those fictional ad- 
venturers because they too have been brutalized by the great weathers of the 
plains. After the record drought of 1988, they are weakened and vulnerable to a 
huge, leering sky that still will not yield moisture. 

The weather experts point out that there are no 
records of back-to-back nationwide droughts. In 
Ohio and Indiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, and the snowpacks of the Rockies, the grim 
dryness seems at last to have been broken. But in 
the Missouri River basin and the Pacific Northwest 
and along parts of the East Coast, the debilitating 
moisture deficits remain. 

When he talked to the nation a fortnight ago, 
President George Bush did not even hint at the 
_ problem. Budgets and inside-the-Beltway bickering 

over appointees have blocked out real life. Mean- 
while, Les Brown of Worldwatch Institute quietly 
sent out copies of his State of the World report, 
which will reach 250,000 leaders in 150 nations. The 
report has become something of a bible on the pre- 
cariousness of our food supply. Brown’s warning: if 
the drought continues, food security could be a big- 
ger problem by fall than military security. 
Last year, points out Brown, the U.S. became a 
“food deficit” nation, producing 196 million tons of 
grain and consuming 206 million. The 100 or so na- 
tions that purchase food from us are being supplied 
out of our dwindling reserves, now down to one- 
third of our stocks of just two years ago. The world’s carry-over supplies have 
been reduced from 101 days of food consumption to 54 days, which is just about 
enough to keep the global food pipeline filled. “If the drought goes on,” says 
Brown, “we could see a frantic scramble for supplies that would shake up the 
world economy.” 

Donald Gilman, the National Weather Service’s long-range forecaster, is 
cautiously hoping that the tropical Pacific’s El Nifio and the North American jet 
stream will keep behaving, so that eventually rainstorms will be lured up from 
the Gulf to drench the croplands. Kentucky and Tennessee last week got a bit of 
that action. But many more downpours are needed. Iowa’s rich loam has only a 
third of the usual subsoil moisture. Hydrologists have warned New York that if 
reservoirs do not fill soon, the city could have water shortages this summer. With 
California reservoirs at 42% capacity, farmers are being told to expect only 60% 
of their water needs, and even less if rains don’t come. 

“It is a winter of unease,” says Brown. “The natural world is struggling 
against man’s abuses. People are nervous.” Rancher Gilbert Schmeidler, in Ellis 
County, Kans., is one of them. Day and night he looks for damp, heavy clouds. 
Mostly he sees bright moon and sun. “It is the dryest I can remember,” he says. 
He has been there 58 years. Then there are the ominous, almost eerie, changes in 
the weather. One night three weeks ago, he was in shirt-sleeves, tending his Her- 
efords. Within 60 hours the temperature fell from 86° F to — 13° F, an unheard of 
plunge of 99 degrees. Schmeidler coped. Two calves were born in the middle of a 
freezing night. He got them into a draw, pulled some dead grass over their small, 
steaming bodies and saved them. But last week he looked out over his bare, 
parched winter-wheat fields and worried. “If we don’t get some moisture soon, 
the March winds will start blowing away some real estate.” a 
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Dry days on the plains 
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That Was Zen, Thisis Now | 








uring two terms as Governor of Cali- 

fornia and two failed bids for the pres- 
idency, Jerry Brown, to some, symbolized 
visionary political leadership. To others, 
unmoved by his fascination with Buckmin- 
ster Fuller's visions of the future and the 
small-is-beautiful theories of E.F. Schu- 
macher, Brown was a weirdo they called 
“Governor Moonbeam.” After losing a 
1982 run for the Senate to San Diego May- 
or Pete Wilson, he dropped out of politics 
and set off on the political equivalent of a 
penitent’s sojourn in the desert. He went to 
Mexico to learn Spanish, studied Zen med- 
itation in Japan and worked with Mother 
Teresa in Calcutta. “I had such a negative 
reputation that every time I stood up some- 
one would call me Moonbeam,” Brown ex- 
plains. “I felt I had to absent myself for a 
while, expiate for my political sins,” 

Brown's journey has led him to an al- 
together worldly destination: a furniture 
warehouse in Sacramento, where he has a 
temporary office as the newly elected 
chairman of California's state Democrat- 
ic Party. As Governor, Brown often feud- 
ed with party regulars and was never 
known for the organizational skills that 
are badly needed by California Demo- 
crats, who last delivered the state for the 
party’s presidential nominee in 1964. Yet 
just the sort of politicos he once disdained 
backed his campaign for the chairman- 
ship, swayed by his promise to build a no- 
nonsense organization that could provide 
Democratic office seekers with workers, 











Jerry Brown returns as, ofall things, a party regular 





The new, no-nonsen: 





Jerry Brown 





From “Moonbeam " to organization man 


polltakers and money, Says Brown, 50, 
whose father Edmund was also a two- 
term Governor of California: “I under- 
stand politics. I've been around it since 
the day I was born.” 

The seeming mismatch between the 
party's needs and Brown’s temperament 





THOSE WHO CAN’T, TEACH. Around Harvard, a new 
name is cropping up as a possible successor to Graham 
Allison, who is stepping down this summer as dean of the 


Grapevine 


that kind of thing.” 


Kennedy School of Government. The prospect is a former 


professor there, Michael Dukakis. One problem is that he is 
Harvard 
acting dean until Dukakis’ term ends at the end 


still Massachusetts’ Governor 


could name an 











has politicians guessing about his pros- 
pects. “Depending upon how he handles 
it,” says a longtime friend, “it could be the 
rehabilitation of Jerry Brown and of the 
Democratic Party in California. Or it 
could be the return of the flake.” The 
greatest fear is that his election will un- 
dermine Democratic candidates by giving 
Republicans a chance to dredge up his 
Moonbeam past. Brown thinks otherwise 
“IT can become the media black hole that 
absorbs all the negative feedback.” says 
he, “I can absorb a lot of flak that would 
otherwise go to our candidates.” The most 
organized opposition to Brown came from 
women’s groups concerned about abor- 
tion rights. A pro-choice Governor, the 
former Jesuit seminary student did an 
about-face afier working for Mother Te- 
resa. Last year he told an interviewer, 
“The killing of the unborn is crazy.” He 
also wrote a letter to Florida penal au- 
thorities urging the release of a jailed anti- 
abortion crusader. During the campaign. 
Brown tried to defuse the issue by reassur- 
ing pro-choice opponents that whatever 
his personal feelings, he supported the 
right of women to choose for themselves 
Though he may no longer have his 
eyes on the moon, most observers are sure 
that Brown is aiming for higher things 
and he has told friends that gaining the 
chairmanship is the first step in a plan to 
gain party support for another tilt at the 
presidency. Brown even jokingly acknowl- 
edges the speculation about his motives. If 
he can create an effective Democratic Par- 
ty, he says, he might run for office. “I 
would have earned it!” he says. Then he 
adds, “If I don’t do it, I'm going back to 
the monastery.” By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jordan Bontante /Sacramento 





whelming. “I like Junior,” says one respected Texas pol, “but 
he’s just running as Prince George, and Texans don't like 


TALK ABOUT JUNK BONDS. The latest from the Wash- 
ington joke mill: it looks as if the savings-and-loan bailout 
will not require Quayle bonds after all 


And 
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of 1990. A less likely possibility: Dukakis, given 
his budget woes and rebellious legislature, 
might resign and take the deanship this 
fall 


DADDY’S BOY. Emboldened by his father’s 
success, the President's son George W. Bush, 
42, has his eye on the Texas Governor's man- 
sion. A former oilman who moved to Dallas af- 
ter working on his father’s campaign, Bush (of- 
ten referred to, inaccurately, as George Jr.) has 
asked friends to poll business associates. golf 
partners and garden-club members about his 
chances. The results have been less than over- 








Arising Texas star? 
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what are Quayle bonds? They have no principle 
(sic), no interest, and they never mature 


* LOUIS WHO? The guest list for a conference 


on the “black agenda” that Jesse Jackson is 
convening in New Orleans in April includes 
black leaders ranging from Coretta Scott King 
to Washington Mayor Marion Barry. But one 
name—Louis Farrakhan—came as quite a sur- 
prise, even to Jackson, who said he was furious 
when he learned that the Nation of Islam lead- 
er was listed on draft schedules. Whether 
Farrakhan will be asked to speak remains in 
doubt 


Ford Mustang LX 
Convertible. 


It’s just what the doctor ordered...plenty 
of fresh air, fun and relaxation. The Ford 
Mustang LX Convertible. Power windows, 
power door locks, power mirrors...the easy 
life. Push a button and the power convertible 
top moves to uncover wide open spaces, 
while the power under the hood really lets 
you enjoy the open road. The Ford Mustang 
LX Convertible. “Ahhh...” 

Transferable 6-Year/60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers you and future owners, with no 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


__ Open up and say “‘ahhh: 

















transfer cost, on major powertrain components 
for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restrictions and 
deductible apply. Also, participating dealers 
back their customer-paid work with the Life- 
time Service Guarantee. If a covered repair must 
be fixed again, the repairing dealer will fix it 
free for as long as you own your vehicle. Ask to 
see these limited warranties at your Ford Dealer. 


Best-built American cars...eight years 
running. 
For the past eight consecutive years, Ford 
quality has led all other American car com- 
panies. That's based on an average of owner- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of 
’81-’88 models designed and built in North | 
America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1.” 
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Have you driven a Ford...lately? 

















Have Weapons, Will Shoot 


As the toll grows, a survey shows Americans want to crack down 


randishing a Chinese-made AK-47 

semiautomatic rifle, a man rose from 
his seat at a hearing of the California as- 
sembly in Sacramento last week and an- 
nounced to some 80 startled listeners, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, take a look at 
your watches and start counting. You are 
lucky that I am the attorney general and 
not some nut. Because if I had the ammu- 
nition, I could shoot every member of the 
assembly by the time I finish this sen- 
tence—about 20 seconds.” 

California Attorney General John 
Van de Kamp could be forgiven his 20 
seconds of melodrama. His state was still 
reeling from the massacre wrought when 
a crazed man murdered five children in a 
Stockton schoolyard, wounded 29 others 
and a teacher, and then killed himself 
with a pistol. 

Van de Kamp was making a sobering 
point: the nation’s body count keeps 
mounting as reckless gunplay continues at 
an alarming rate. In Bethesda, Md., last 
week, an emotionally disturbed office 
worker shot and killed three people and 
then committed suicide by turning his 
weapon on himself. An exchange of hard 
looks in a Woodbridge, Va., high school 
corridor ended when a visiting teenager 
shot a student in the groin. A man who 
was asked to leave a sweet-16 party took 
his revenge by spraying a New York City 
subway platform with a 9-mm automatic 
handgun, wounding six. 

The District of Columbia alone has 
counted, 75 homicides during the first 45 
days of 1989, many involving guns. In one 
wild 24-hour period last Tuesday, 13 peo- 
ple were killed or wounded. Some of these 
shootings were committed by “ordinary” 
citizens; others could be tied to drug crim- 
inals, who continue to produce their own 
separate necrology, turning inner cities 
into so many Dodge Cities. Then there are 
the now familiar cases of children found 
carrying weapons to the classroom; only 
last week a New York City fifth-grader 
brought a sawed-off shotgun to school. 

To the relief of many, what is also 
finally on the increase is the feeling 
among Americans that enough is enough. 
A TIME/CNN poll conducted by Yankelo- 
vich Clancy Shulman last week found 
that 86% of those interviewed believe 
crime is getting worse and 84% think vio- 
lence resulting from the use of guns is be- 
coming a bigger problem. Fully $7% wor- 
ry about becoming victims, 22% say they 
or members of their families have been 
threatened by someone with a gun, and 
30% are so fearful of being assaulted on 
the street that they would just as soon car- 




















Rolling over: Brown 
and Collins flatten a 
batch of assault 
rifles; a grieving 
witness to last 
week's multiple 
killings in Bethesda, 
Md. 


ry a gun themselves. An overwhelming 
89% favor a two-week waiting period for 
gun purchasers, and 65% want stricter 
gun-control laws. 

While Americans would welcome 
harsher gun-control measures, they are 


Do you think stricter gun- 
control laws reduce the 
amount of violence in the country? 
Yes, would reduce 47% 


No, would not reduce 48% 


Do existing laws make it too easy 
for people to buy guns, too difficult, 
or are they about right? 
Too easy 67% 
Too difficult 5% 
About right 23% 
Do you favor or oppose requiring a 
buy a to allow time 
anyone can 
Sc cucica unerehecharound? 
Favor 89% 
Oppose 9% 


From a TIME poll taken by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 
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skeptical and ambivalent on the subject. 
Most do not want to ban gun possession en- 
tirely; 84% say people have a right to own 
guns, perhaps because 53% feel they are in- 
adequately protected by police. As for 
semiautomatic weapons, 51% would make 
civilian ownership of these guns illegal. In 





any case, 48% believe new restrictions | 


would not reduce the amount of violence. 


Aware that the public is getting fed 


up, legislators at the city, state and federal 
levels are proposing more restrictive rules. 
To dramatize the problem, California ra- 
dio announcer Chris Collins, after collect- 
ing a batch of assault-style rifles from his 
listeners, paired up in Sacramento with 
Assembly Speaker Willie Brown to smash 
the weapons with a steamroller. Less dra- 
matically but nonetheless significantly, 
the Washington city council has made ita 
misdemeanor to bring a firearm within 
500 ft. of a public school or a school event. 
The council is considering making hand- 
gun manufacturers and distributors liable 
for injuries inflicted by their products. 
This measure could encounter serious le- 
gal obstacles. For example, Colt Indus- 
tries, manufacturers of the AR-15 assault 
rifle, filed suit to protest a newly passed 
Los Angeles law banning the sale of para- 
military semiautomatic rifles—then last 
week dropped the case. 





ly been successful in fighting off tough 
regulation. But gun opponents have been 
improving their political skills. Last fall 
they prevailed in a Maryland referendum 
battle that ended with approval of a curb 
on cheap handguns. This prompted the 
N.R.A., which had scheduled a national 
convention in Baltimore in 1992, to look 
for another site. Wherever the N.R.A. 
meets, it may want to discuss a Yankelo- 
vich finding indicating that 54% of Amer- 
icans think the organization “has too 
much influence in keeping stricter gun- 
control laws from being passed.” 

Perhaps the one man in the U.S. who 
more than any other could steer his breth- 
ren in a more benign direction is N.R.A. 
life member George Bush. Yet Bush re- 
mains opposed to tougher gun laws, even 
those that would ban or restrict the sale of 
assault weapons. Last Thursday he reiter- 
ated that position, adding, “I would 
strongly go after the criminals who use 
these guns. . . The states have a lot of laws 
on these things. Let them enforce them.” 
That view could change, however. The 
First Lady has different ideas. Barbara 





Bush told a reporter that she is “afraid” of | 


guns and would “absolutely” favor 
banning assault weapons. This could 
make for some very interesting pillow 
talk. — By Laurence |. Barrett. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
| Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 


Whatever they may try, gun-control 
forces will have to contend with the Na- | 
tional Rifle Association, which has usual- 
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A message from John V. Roach 


Global competitiveness in 
an age of technology begins 
in the classroom... Chairman fhe Beard 


Tandy Corporation 















...America’s Challenge 


Innovation, quality and competitiveness are at the center of today’s debate on 
America’s future. We have the opportunity for a Renaissance in competitiveness 
in the world marketplace because of the weakness of the dollar, technology ad- 
vances in production, and greater sensitivity of managers and workers alike in 
the need for dedication to competitiveness. 

A vital element in future competitiveness is the dedication and excellence of 
students and teachers. The complexities of today’s technology require engineers 
and scientists with strong foundations and high levels of intellectual curiosity. In 
order to help meet our country’s challenge, we are going to provide additional 
recognition and a greater incentive to those high school students and teachers 
who are willing to make the sacrifices today, so we can be more competitive to- 
morrow in a world where technology is a major driving force. 

For students and teachers demonstrating excellence in high school math, com- 
puter science and the sciences, Tandy Corporation wants to reward, honor and 
encourage you to become Tandy Technology Scholars. We know our future and 
America’s competitiveness are dependent on those who attain excellence in rig- 
orous disciplines. 

We hope everyone will join us in encouraging even greater numbers of individ- 
uals to become Tandy Technology Scholars. The thousands chosen this year will 
be recognized in both public and private ways and hundreds will receive scholar- 
ships or cash stipends. 

America needs a renewed dedication to pride in product, pride in quality and 
pride in country which can only be achieved through a serious commitment to 
educational excellence. 


























This school year’s performance counts! 
The top two percent of students completing their junior year in May of 
1989 and recommended teachers of science, math or computer science 
for the 1988-89 school years at qualifying and participating public and 
private high schools will be the initial awards recipients. All qualifica- 
tions, selection criteria and selections will be made by Texas Christian 
University and its national committee of education leaders. Parents, 
students and educators should alert your principal to enroll your school 
by completing and returning the enrollment form without delay. 


TANDY TECHNOLOGY SCHOLARS 


PO. Box 32897, TCU Station, Fort Worth, Texas 76129 


















IF YOU'RE AFRAID OF EMOTIONAL HEIGHTS, 





BEWARE OF HAAGEN-DAZS DEEP CHOCOLATE. 


If intensity scares you, great pleasure upsets you or love makes you flee, please don’t try our new 
Deep Chocolate Ice Creams. The shock of real Callebaut Belgian chocolate might be a tad 


overwhelming. And even if you can handle the thrill of Deep ( ‘hocolate alone, beware of Deep 


Chocolate Peanut Butter and Deep Chocolate Fudge. Or Belgian Chocolate Chocolate, 


found exclusively in our Shoppes. Haagen-Dazs Deep Chocolate. Surrender or stay away. 


Available at participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes and your favorite grocery. 


© 1989 The Haagen-Dazs Company . Inc 





DEEP CHOCOLATE 
THE FINEST ICE CREAM IM THE WORLD™ 
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Orson Welles in his movie classic 


HOLLYWOOD 


Kane Steals 
Ted’s Crayons 


Color his face red. Ted Turner's, 
not Orson Welles’. Despite 
howls that he was committing 
artistic blasphemy, the Atlanta 


See Oswald’s 
Lair—for $4 


Now, for just $4 ($3 for senior 
citizens), one can ride an eleva- 
tor to the sixth floor of the for- 
mer Texas School Book De- 
pository in Dallas and see the 
perch from which Lee Harvey 
Oswald gunned down a Presi- 
dent. The book cartons have 
been arranged just the way Os- 
wald placed them 25 years ago 


to avoid being seen by co- | 


workers. True, a clear screen 
keeps tourists from entering 
the assassin’s lair, but the view 


television and enter- 
tainment entrepreneur 
has applied tints to 
such classic films as 
Casablanca and The 
Maltese Falcon. Still 
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profits out of revered 
movies, Turner vowed 
to colorize Citizen 
Kane, the 1941 epic of 
which Welles was star, 
producer, director and 
co-writer, 

But the wily Welles 
may have anticipated 
future tampering with 
his work. His 1939 con- 
tract with RKO Pic- 
tures stipulated that he 
would retain full control over 
the film, specifically citing its 
black-and-white photography. 
Last week the Turner Enter- 
tainment Co. gave up a possible 
court fight and abandoned its 
colorization plan. For Welles, 
who died in 1985, it was a vic- 
tory from the grave. 2 








of Dealey Plaza from accessi- 
ble windows is about the same. 
One cannot, however, bring a 
rifle to check out the sights. A 
metal detector has been set up 
to spot gun toters. 

The controversial display 
opened this week, after years of 
local arguments over how, if at 
all, the site should be preserved. 
A private nonprofit foundation 
raised $1.3 million to create the 
museum, and Dallas County, 
which owns the building, built a 
reception area with a $2.2 mil- 
lion bond issue. The Kennedy 
family, which was known to op- 
pose the project, was not con- 
sulted on the plans. aw 


trying to squeeze fresh 











INDIANS 


Turmoil in the 
Navajo Nation 


Except for a four-year break, 
Peter MacDonald Sr. has 
ruled the 200,000-member 
Navajo nation as its strong- 
willed chairman ever since 
1970. Presiding over a South- 
west desert reservation larger 
in area than Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts combined, he has lived 


well on his $55,000 
annual salary plus, 
according to wit- 
nesses, some ex- 
pensive perks. Yet 
last week Mac- 
Donald lost his 
grip on his hon- 
ored post. Tainted 
by allegations that 
he had accepted 
bribes from con- 
tractors seeking business with 
the tribe, he declared that he 
would take an extended leave, 
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Peter MacDonald 


AIR FORCE 


A$90 Million 
Mistake 


Who would place a $90 mil- 
lion, high-powered radar sta- 
tion so close to an airport that 
it has to be shut down every 
time a plane lands? Someone, 
it turns out, who should know 
better: the US. Air Force 


| Space Command. The prob- 
lem exists at Robins Air Force 
Base in Georgia, where a giant 
early-warning radar searches 
launched from 


for missiles 





tanks or fire air-to-air weap- 
ons. To guard against acciden- 
tal explosions, the radar is 
manually shut down for up to 
90 seconds whenever a plane 
approaches the field. 

While the Air Force insists 
that electronic flight-control 
circuits inside its aircraft are 
shielded against radar and ra- 
dio emissions, it closed the 
radar station completely dur- 
ing a precision-flying exhi- 
bition in November by its 
Thunderbirds aerobatic team. 
Several Army BlackHawk 
helicopters have crashed when 


ve 





The Thunderbirds: too close to the powerful radar 


submarines. But the apparatus 
is only 1.5 miles from the ap- 
proach end of a runway, and 
Air Force electronic engineers 
fear that its emissions could 
trigger electromagnetic explo- 
sive devices on many military 
aircraft. Those devices are 
used mainly to discharge fuel 


their pilots flew too close to 
radio antennas elsewhere and 
lost control of their choppers. 
The Air Force has now com- 
piled a list of 300 powerful ra- 
dio transmitters in the US. 
that its pilots must avoid 
by a certain distance. The list 
is secret. e 





his mind and at- 
tempted to cling to 
power. 
MacDonald in- 
sisted he was in- 
nocent of charges 
raised during re- 
cent hearings of 
the Senate Select 
Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and 
pleaded with the 88-member 
Navajo council to let him re- 
tain his salary and to give 
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but then changed | 





him legal help as he fights to 
clear his name. When the 
council refused to grant him 
these conditions, MacDonald 
vowed that he would not va- 
cate his elective position after 
all. The council then voted to 
place MacDonald on indefi- 
nite leave, with pay. The Na- 
vajos had never before ques- 
tioned the conduct of one of 
their chairmen, assuming 
each had only the _ best 
interests of his followers in 
mind. a 
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THE VOLVO 760 FROM 


YOU HAVE TO 


Inside the Volvo 760 you'll find more 
than just leather-trim seats, power win- 
dows, and a high-end stereo system. 

You'll find a level of automotive 
engineering that exceeds that of many 
cars in its class. 

Consider, for instance, Volvos unique 
Multi- link independent rear suspension. 
Unlike conventional systems, Multi-link 
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to varying road conditions. The result is 
an exceptionally smooth ride coupled 
with precise road handling. 

Also consider the 760s choice of 
power plants. You can have a highly re- 
sponsive, overhead cam V-6. Or an inter- 
cooled, turbocharged four that can 
rocket the 760 from 0-55 MPH in less 
time than it takes many so-called per- 
formance sedans. 
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OTHER LUXURY CARS, 
GET INSIDE IT. 
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CRUMPLE 
ZINE 


DRIVERY AIDE 
SUPPLEMENTAL REZTRAINT 
FYTTEM 


COLLAPABLE 
FIEERINA COLUMN 


ABZ WHEEL ZENOR 
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But even more important than 0-55 —_ mental Restraint System.And, of course, 


is the time it takes to go from 55-0. it is replete with all the safety features 

_ Which is precisely why the 760 comes —__- Volvo has long been famous for. 
with a state-of-the-art anti-lock brak- All of which goes to prove that if 
ing system (ABS). With ABS, youcan _yourre in the market for a luxury car, you 
practically stand on the brakes with little should look into the Volvo 760. 
chance of skidding or losing control. After all, no other car in its class 
Even on wet surfaces. has such an impressive interior. 

For additional safety, the 760 is WOLVO 


equipped with a driver’ side Supple- A car you can believe in. 


COVER STORY 


Hunted by 
An Angry 


Faith 


alman Rushdie’s novel cracks open a 


BY WILLIAM E. SMITH 
It was an absurdist 
nightmare, a story that 
all but defied the 
Western imagination 
A middle-aged author, 
born in Bombay but 
for many years reSi- 


dent in London, writes 
a long, sardonic novel, 
by turns philosophical 
and comic and fantas- 
In the book's opening scene, two mid- 
fall 29,002 feet 





nc 
dle-aged Indian 
from a jetliner that has just been exploded 


actors 


the English Channel 
have an animated conversation as 


by terrorists 
The) 
they hurtle toward earth; they land safely, 


over 


but then their troubles begin anew. Along 
the way, the author writes about his school- 


ing and young adulthood in Britain, about 


his love for Bombay and about the death of 


his father. He explores the roots of his Mus- 
lim faith and retells some ! 
Prophet Muhammad in a whimsical and 
sometimes outrageous way, though taking 





gends of the 


care to offer up these sequences as dreams, 
or even dreams within dreams, by charac- 
ters who may or may not be mad. 

The book is praised by critics and wins 


fault line between East and West 


a literary prize, but Muslims find some of 


the passages offensive. Soon there are 
threats, protests, demonstrations in 
scattered places—India, South Africa, the 
Asian quarters of British cities. India bans 
the book to avoid sectarian violence, and is 
soon followed by Pakistan, South Africa, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt. Then a mass protest 
is staged outside the American cultural 
center in Islamabad, the capital of Paki- 
stan; six people are killed, a hundred in 
jured dies during protests in 
Indian-controlled Kashmir 

Then, most astonishing of all, Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini, 88, spiritual ruler 
of fundamentalist, revolutionary Iran, an- 


riots 


Another 


nounces that the author must be killed for 
the sin of insulting Islam, the Prophet and 
the holy Koran, and for good measure ex 

onerates any Muslim who manages to per- 
petrate this deed and promises him the re- 
wards of martyrdom. And not only the 
author, but anyone else involved in the pub- 
lication of the book. A day later 
Iranian cleric announces that a bounty has 


another 


been placed on the author's head: $2.6 mil- 
lion if the avenger is an Iranian, $1 million 
if he is not. The following day, thanks to the 
generosity of still another Iranian philan- 
thropist, the reward is doubled. Govern- 


ments are angered, publishers intimidated, 
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airlines subjected to bomb threats. The au- 
thor and his family scurry into hiding, pro- 
tected by Scotland Yard 


This was the extraordinary plight of 
Salman Rushdie, 41, whose fourth novel, 
The Satanic Verses, has precipitated what 
some Islamic experts regard as the most 
incendiary literary fight in the 14 centu- 
ries of Islamic history. Last week the con- 
troversy spread from the dusty streets of 
Pakistan to the offices of European pub- 
lishers and to the shopping malls of 
America, where the nation’s largest 
booksellers ordered all copies of The Sa- 
tanic Verses removed from the shelves 
Suddenly the name Salman Rushdie was 
on the lips of millions, many reviling him 
but others expressing sympathy and gen- 
uinely wondering how a novel could elicit 
such deadly passion. The dispute remind 
ed Westerners once again of the zealous 
rage that Khomeini is capable of, it also 
raised questions about how free societies 
can best protect themselves and their citi- 
zens against so furious and mercurial a 
form of intimidation 

The conflict cut to the heart of Mus- 
lim and Judeo-Christian values, with cen- 
turies of cultural misunderstanding and 
mistrust finding a flash point in Rushdie’s 








After 


novel Khomeini’s call to murder 
many Muslim worldwide 
agreed with the ferocity of his action, but 
none had a friendly word for Rushdie, his 
literary intentions or his right to free 
speech. To be sure, few of his prosecutors 
had read the book, as the author pointed 
out repeatedly; most seemed to feel they 
had learned enough from printed excerpts 
or merely word of mouth to convict the 
author of blasphemy compounded by 
apostasy, the crime of re- 
nouncing one’s religious faith 
In the Muslim faith, the tradi- 
tional punishment for an 
apostate is death 

Asked if he took Khomei- 
ni’s threat seriously, Rushdie 
clearly shaken, replied, “I 
think I have to take it very se- 
riously indeed.” He canceled a 
planned book tour in the US., 
moved out of his four-story 
house in North London and, 
under protection of Scotland 
Yard's antiterrorist squad, 
quietly disappeared. Then, in 
a formal statement released 
on Saturday, he declared, “I 
profoundly regret the distress 
that has occa- 


leaders dis- 


publication 





“The author 
of the book 
entitled 
Satanic 
Verses 

[is] hereby 
sentenced 
to death.” 


sioned to sincere 


followers 
The Iranian news agency initially ob- 
served that the “Muslim heretic” 


of 


repented. Later it said the apology might 
be accepted, and still later it dismissed the 
previous comment as the personal opinion 
of one of its employees. At the same time, 
the news agency reported that a local 
newspaper had denounced the offer of 
money to anyone who would kill Rushdie, 
observing that “to pay one man to kill an- 


_& fe es » = 
Political overtones: a wounded protester in Pakistan last week 


Was the real aim to destabilize the process of democracy? 
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The novelist and Khomeini: “The book that is 
worth killing people for is not the book I wrote.” 
other man is murder ata premium and not 
a religiously inspired act.” This remark- 
able display of vacillation, played out in 
the dispatches from Tehran, suggested 
that pragmatists in Iran had begun a cam- 
paign to control the damage caused by the 
Ayatullah’s earlier pronouncement 

In the West, political leaders and the 
general public alike reacted 
with anger and disbelief to the 
outrage of a foreign despot de- 
claring a death sentence on 
. another country’s citizen 
whose only crime, at least in | 
Western eyes, was to probe 
the meaning of his Islamic 
heritage. In Washington, the 
State Department said it was 
“appalled’’ by Khomeini’s 
statement as well as by the re- 
ward for Rushdie’s murder 
The Dutch Foreign Minister 
canceled a trip to Tehran. The 
British government found it- 
self at the center of the contro- 
versy—because Rushdie is a 
British citizen and because its 
Tehran embassy, reopened 
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less than three months ago 
after being closed for eight 
years, had been attacked by 
an angry mob earlier last 
week. The Foreign Office 
summoned Iran’s lone diplo- 
mat in Britain and told him 
that Khomeini’s threat was 
“totally unacceptable,” de- 
manded special protection 
for its embassy, and dis- 
closed that London was 
“freezing” its plan to 
strengthen diplomatic ties 
with the Islamic state. 
British airlines received 
bomb threats, causing securi- 
ty delays at London’s Heath- 
row Airport. Viking Pen- 
guin, Rushdie’s publisher, 





was also the target of such 
threats at its London and 
New York City offices. Thanks to the Mus- 
lim broadside, sales of The Satanic Verses 
boomed—more than 100,000 copies were 
in print around the world—and a second 
US. printing was on the way, but distribu- 
tion was a growing problem. Waldenbooks 
ordered copies of The Satanic Verses re- 
moved from its more than 1,300 stores af- 
ter getting several threats. Next day B 
Dalton and Barnes & Noble followed suit 
“We have never before pulled a book off 








Ceremonial burning in Bradford, England, of a book that few had read 





In addition to the prob- 
lem of distributing the book 
in the U.S., Viking Penguin 
faced a threat by 44 Islamic 
countries to ban the sale of 
its other books within their 
borders. In a statement, the 
company insisted that it had 
not intended to offend any- 
one and did not plan to with- 
draw the book from circu- 
lation. Andrew Wylie, 
Rushdie’s New York City 
based agent, said the book 
was still scheduled to be 
translated into 20 languages, 
but publishers in France and 
West Germany were recon- 
sidering plans to issue edi- 
tions of their own. The Ca- 


wnoAs 





our shelves,” said Leonard Riggio, B. Dal- 
ton’s chief executive officer. “It is regretta- 
ble that a foreign government has been 
able to hold hostage our most sacred First 
Amendment principle. Nevertheless, the 
safety of our employees and patrons must 
take precedence.” Though American writ- 
ers’ groups were at first slow to react to the 
controversy, the 2,200-member PEN 
American Center later issued a statement 
in support of Rushdie. 
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Some wondered how a novel could elicit such deadly passion 





nadian government halted | 


imports of the book while it 
decided whether, as alleged by Muslims, 
the novel violates the country’s laws 
against hate literature. 

The actual risk faced by Rushdie and 
his publishers if Khomeini sought to fol- 
low through on his threat was difficult to 
gauge. Of the roughly 25,000 Iranians in 
Britain, it is believed there may be as 





many as 1,000 radical extremists, includ- | 


ing students on short-term visas. Tehran- 
backed groups have a history of violent 








BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 





| here is a character in The Satanic Verses, 
| ascribe named Salman, who commits an 
unthinkable sin. His job is to write down the 
revelations of God as recited by Mahound, 
Rushdie’s fictional prophet. But the mischie- 
vous scribe repeatedly changes Mahound’s 
words. When the prophet finally realizes that 
Salman has corrupted the text of his holy 
book, he explodes, “Your blasphemy can’t be | 
forgiven.” The proper punishment for Sal- 
man’s crime is death, but Mahound is merci- 














| Why Believers Are Outraged 


= to be antireligious, its profane and satirical treat- 
> ment of Islam’s origins is guaranteed to offend 
any true Muslim. Rushdie points out that his 
work is fictional and the two most offensive 
chapters merely recount the demented dreams of 
one of its characters. But in the eyes of believers, 
both historical and religious truth have come un- 
der an unprecedented assault. Their reaction is 
especially harsh because Rushdie was raised a 
Muslim. Says Professor Georges Sabagh, director 
of the center for Near Eastern studies at UCLA: 
“He’s engaged in the worst kind of blasphemy. 


Gabriel (15th century Persian 


He's a renegade, an apostate.” 
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ful and spares his life. 

Rushdie, whose first name is also Salman, seems to share 
the character's skepticism about the authenticity of God’s re- 
vealed word. But the real-life author will be lucky if he enjoys 
the same clemency as his fictional counterpart. His literary 
twisting of the Koran is the central transgression for which the 
Ayatullah Khomeini has condemned him to death. Explains 
Indian-born writer Mihir Bose: “Every Muslim, whether fun- 
damentalist or liberal, believes the Koran is literally the very 
word of God, preserved in heaven and transmitted by the angel 
Gabriel through Muhammad.” The Prophet himself, although 
not considered divine, is revered by Muslims as the model of 
sinless human perfection. 

Though Rushdie denies that his convoluted novel is meant 


One of Rushdie’s most bitterly disputed pas- 
sages deals with the famous Satanic verses from which the nov- 
el takes its title. Here Mahound is tempted by Gibreel (obvious- 
ly a reference to the angel Gabriel) to cut a deal with the 
enemies of his embryonic faith and tolerate worship of three of 
their goddesses alongside the one God. Gibreel later tells Ma- 
hound that the idea came from Satan, and the prophet orders 
acceptance of the rival deities to be stricken from his holy text. 

Actually, this passage did not spring from Rushdie’s imagi- 
nation: similar accounts of Muhammad's temptation were 
recorded a millennium ago by Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabari and other 
authoritative Muslim historians. Today’s Islamic scholars, 
however, do not consider the story authentic. Like the section 
dealing with the scribe Salman, this episode is seen by Rush- 
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mischief in London 
bombings aimed at Iranian 


mostly 


dissidents. Says lan Gel- 
dard, head of research at 
London's Institute for the 
Study of Terrorism: “In the 
Islamic world, a call from 
the Imam is a full command 

The worst of it is that this 
threat could remain in effect 
for months.” Or even years 
In a BBC radio interview, an 
exiled Iranian film director, 
Reza Fazeli, who himself 
has been the target of a Kho- 
meini death threat and 
whose son was killed in a 
1986 terrorist attack in Lon- 
don, said Rushdie faced a 
“living hell.” He continued, 
“T had to learn to look over 
my shoulder. If they kill you, 
it's over—it’s finished. But 
[this way] they are killing 
you a hundred times a day.” 

What exactly did Rushdie do to merit 
such a threat? By Western standards, 
nothing—at least nothing that could not 
be punished with a bad review. But 
among Muslims, and not just fundamen- 
talists and extremists, there was an almost 
universal judgment that he had dishon- 
ored the faith (see box). Every Muslim 
critic seemed to have a favorite offending 
passage from his book. But, in sum, they 








felt he had insulted the faith, ridiculed the 
Prophet, trivialized the sacred—and that 
the sin was compounded because it was 
committed by a born, though not a prac- 
ticing, Muslim 

In Britain, Rushdie had no shortage 
of defenders. A group of writers led by 
playwright Harold Pinter presented a pe- 
tition in Rushdie’s behalf at No. 10 
Downing Street. Author Anthony Bur- 
gess, writing in the newspaper the /nde- 








Browsing at Barnes & Noble in New York before the books were yanked 


A sign that inteHectual terrorism sometimes pays 


= pendent, stated the Western 
= position precisely: “What a 
secular society thinks of the 
_ Prophet Muhammad is its 
> own affair, and reason, apart 
from law, does not permit 
aggressive interference of 
the kind that has brought 
shame and death to Islam- 


abad,” where the rioting 
took several lives. “If Mus- 
lims want to attack the 


Christian or humanistic vi- 
sion of Islam contained in 
our literature,” Burgess ob- 
served, “they will find more 
vicious travesties than Mr 
Rushdie’s 

Others, looking for par- 
allels to the Rushdie case 
both inside and outside Is- 
lam, referred to Muslim re- 
sentment of the medieval 
Christian mystery plays, 
with their satanic portrayals of the Proph- 
et as “Mahound,” the name Rushdie gives 
his crypto-Prophet. In 1977 a fanatical 
band of Hanafi Muslims shot their way 
into three buildings in Washington, took 
more than 100 hostages and, among other 
things, tried to halt the showing of a $17 
million movie epic called Muhammad, 
Messenger of God at theaters in New York 
City and Los Angeles. Though the tone of 


| the movie was reverential, the producers 








die’s critics as a blatant attempt 
to undermine the Koran as the 
word of God 

What makes the story of the 
goddesses particularly offensive | 
to Muslims is the fact that it 
was a standard argument 
hurled against Islam by 19th 
century Christian missionaries 
Similarly, the name that Rush- 
die gives his prophet, Mahound, 
is one that Christians mocking- 
ly used in their medieval reli- 
gious plays for a satanic version 
of Muhammad. (Rushdie’s 
character explains that he has 
purposely adopted the name “to 
turn insults into strengths.”) 


Some Muslims were similarly upset that Rushdie gave the holy 
city of Mecca the name Jahilia, meaning darkness, but the au- 





to mock Mahound. Nonetheless, 
Hasan Abdul-Hakim, a British 
3 Muslim convert, likens this epi- 
sode to “presenting the Virgin 
& Mary as a whore.” Nor did 
: Rushdie endear himself to Is- 
= lamic readers by naming his 
brothel Hijab, the Arab term re- 
ferring to the modest veiling of 
Muslim women 

Defenders of the book point 
out that, as in the brothel scene, 
scurrilous material is often not 
Rushdie’s own characterization 
of Muhammad and his follow- 
ers. Instead, it is the calumny of 
the idolaters whom the prophet 
was seeking to overthrow. The 


pagans, for example, call the prophet’s companions “scum” 
and Ibrahim (Abraham) a “bastard.” 


thor seems to use the word to signify the spiritual ignorance 
that reigned there before the Koran was revealed to Muham- 
mad. Believers are also angry because Rushdie ridicules vari- 
ous rules of daily life that the faith in fact never taught. 

The most sensational episode of Satanic Verses takes place 
in a brothel and bestows on prostitutes the names of Muham- 
mad’s wives. This is outrageous to Muslims, since they revere the 
Prophet's spouses as the “mothers of all believers.” Contrary to 
many press reports on the book, Rushdie does not present Ma- 
hound’s wives as fallen women. Rather, the prostitutes borrow 
the names and then gradually take on the identities of the wives 


Even if Muhammad had been portrayed with more respect, 
explains Amir Taheri, a Paris-based Iranian journalist, the 
mere fact of making him a fictional character would strike 
Muslims as a transgression against Aodud—the limits of pro- 
priety. “Islam does not recognize unlimited freedom of expres- 
sion,” says Taheri. “Most Muslims are prepared to be broad- 
minded about most things but never about anything that even 
remotely touches on their faith.” In ignoring that fact, Rushdie 
has made himself the bane of Islamic society—and the target of 
Khomeini’s death squads. — With reporting by Amany Radwan/Cairo 
and Peter Shaw/London 
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had met endless difficulties in making it, 
including expulsion of the film crew from 
Morocco. In 1980 Saudi Arabia vehe- 
mently protested a British-American TV 
“drama documentary” called Death of a 
Princess, which told the story of the 1977 
executions of a young married Saudi prin- 
cess and her lover. Some Muslims have 
even objected to Children of Gebelawi, a 
30-year-old allegorical novel based on the 
development of the world’s great reli- 
gions, by Egypt’s 1988 Nobel laureate, 
Naguib Mahfouz. 

Last year’s furor over the Martin 
Scorsese motion picture The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ demonstrated that Chris- 
tians, particularly those who believe in 
the literal interpretation of Scripture, are 
similarly sensitive about fictional portray- 
al of the sacred, though their protest gen- 
erally takes less violent 
forms. Even secular gods are 
sometimes held by their fol- 
lowers to be above scrutiny; 
in earlier times the Kremlin 
was notoriously  thin- 
skinned about revelations 
concerning the private lives 
of Lenin and other members 
of the Communist pantheon. 

Practically nobody, 
however, has managed to 
touch the sensitive nerve 
of a vast section of mankind 
as effectively as Salman 
Rushdie. In Bombay seven 
prominent writers and intel- 
lectuals, all non-Muslims, 
declared in a joint state- 
ment, “The pain of scurri- 
lous intrusion into the re- 
gions of the sacred is not felt 
by the so-called fundamen- 
talists only, but is the com- 
mon experience of the 
whole, besieged [Muslim] minority. While 
there can be rational opposition to their 
faith, there should be no outraging of it by 
obscenity and slander.” 

Many Oriental scholars have raised 
questions about Islam or the actions of the 
Prophet, but they have generally been ig- 
nored, often because they were under- 
stood to have a political bias. Rushdie’s 
actions seem somehow more galling to 
Muslims because, though essentially free 
of political motivation, he appears to be 
tampering—and mischievously, at that— 
with the faith. Karim al Rawi, a lecturer 
at Cairo’s American University, main- 
tained that on this occasion Rushdie’s 
propensity for provocation just went too 
far. Said Al Rawi: “In his other novels,” in 
which Rushdie wrote, often scathingly, of 
post-independence India and Pakistan, 
| “the writer acted like a little kid poking at 
a sleeping lion. In The Satanic Verses, the 
beast has awakened, and this time did not 
feel like playing.” Most Muslims were 








tranian demonstrators march outside the British embassy in 
The fate of book and author poses a dilemma for Western societies. 


simply offended by the material. “He at- 
tacked the wives of the Prophet,” de- 
clared Ahmed Baghat, a writer for Cairo’s 
Al Ahram. “He brought disgrace upon 
them.” Said another Egyptian author, 
Sheik Muhammad AI Ghazaly: “We do 
not view this as freedom of opinion, but 
freedom to be insolent.” 

Having made their case against the 
book, Islamic authorities divided sharp- 
ly over how the author should be pun- 
ished. Georges Sabagh, director of UCLA’s 
Near East Studies Center, took an un- 
yielding line, saying Khomeini was “com- 
pletely within his rights” in sentencing 
Rushdie to death. Added Sabagh, taking 
full advantage of the free speech available 
to him in California: “If the man is struck 
by a thunderbolt, all the better.” But 
should Muslims feel they have a right to 








Tehran 


plosive a reaction at this time, and against 
a book that could just as easily have been 
ignored? The answer is as much political 
as theological. Now that Iran has settled, 
if not exactly lost, its brutal and murder- 
ous war against Iraq, the Rushdie book 
has become a tool with which Khomeini 
can once again mobilize his constituency, 
this time against a conveniently distant 
enemy whose offenses are vaguely related 
| to the Ayatullah’s “Great Satan,” the U.S. 
Says Marvin Zonis, a political scientist at 
the University of Chicago: “It’s a way to 
make domestic political capital out of a 
foreign adventure.” 

Such controversies reflect the confu- 
sion of a country torn between the more 
pragmatic forces seeking to moderate the 
ten-year-old Islamic revolution and open 
Iran to Western trade, and ideologues de- 

termined to retain control. 
For some months, moderate 
elements seemed to be in the 
ascendant. Only a few days 
preceding Khomeini’s ram- 
page against Rushdie, the 
Iranian leader's designated 
successor, Ayatullah Hus- 
sein Ali Montazeri, made an 
unusually conciliatory 
speech in the holy city of 
Qum. Montazeri lamented 
the fact that “people in the 
world have gained the idea 
that our business in Iran is 
just murdering people” and 
called on his country to “set 
aside past mistakes and 
harsh treatment,” adding 
that “extremism is to our 
detriment.” At about the 
same time, Parliamentary 
Speaker Ali Akbar Hashemi 
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kill Rushdie? “Why not?” he replied. 

On the other hand, Sheik Muhammad 
Hossam el Din of Cairo’s Al Azhar 
Mosque argued that to execute Rushdie, 
as ordered by Khomeini, would be “virtu- 
ally impossible” under the tenets of Islam. 
His solution: ban and burn the book and 
give the author a chance to repent. Issu- 
ance of a death decree, he went on, 
“makes Islam seem brutal and blood- 
thirsty.” Many Islamic clerics were of- 
fended by Khomeini’s pronouncement, 
regarding it as vengeful and contrary to 
Islamic teachings of mercy. 

Like most of their countrymen, U.S. 
experts on Islam were astonished by the 
intensity of the anti-Rushdie campaign. 
One academic specialist marveled that he 
could not “recall anything quite as wide- 
spread as this,” then quickly asked that 
his name not be used. “I can’t afford a 
bodyguard,” he said. Since Islamic funda- 
| mentalism has been on the rise for at least 
15 years, how can one account for so ex- 





Rafsanjani told the Iranian 
news agency that Tehran 
erred in seeking a military victory over 
Iraq. “We took too big a bite,” he said. 

This was extraordinarily revisionist 
talk, and it may have been too much for 
Khomeini to stomach. He struck back, re- 
affirming his leadership of the Iranian 
masses with the most convenient weapon 
at hand, The Satanic Verses. The return of 
Khomeini’s fiery rhetoric may be an iso- 
lated rage or it could mean that the hard- 
liners are once again trying to assert their 
strength. 

Politics also played a role in the anti- 
Rushdie agitation in Pakistan. Last 
week's demonstration at the American 
cultural center in Islamabad was staged 
by political and religious groups that op- 





Benazir Bhutto and were formerly aligned 


President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. On 
| her return from a trip to China, she seized 
on this theme in a speech, asking, “Was 
the agitation really directed against this 


pose the government of Prime Minister | 


with her predecessor and enemy, the late | 
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book, which has not been read, sold or 
translated in Pakistan, or was it a protest 
by those who lost the election [and wish] 
to destabilize the process of democracy?” 

Toward the end of the week, more vi- 
olent protests flared in Iran, India and 
Bangladesh. In Tehran, however, Iran’s 
President Ali Khamenei remarked that 
the death threat against Rushdie might be 
withdrawn if he would apologize to Mus- 
lims and to Khomeini. A day later, when 
Rushdie did exactly that, Iran’s govern- 
ment-run news agency began to issue its 
series of contradictory reports and com- 
mentaries—a symbol of the confusion 


| within the Tehran regime. 


But what to believe? Even as he was 
discussing the possible benefits of a Rush- 
die apology last week, Khamenei said of 
the author, “This wretched man has no 
choice but to die because he has confront- 
ed a billion Muslims and the Imam.” 
Rushdie of course intended to do no such 
thing; rather, he used his considerable lit- 
erary powers to address an audience of 
educated readers who understood very 
well that he was offering them a work of 
the imagination. The fate of both book 
and author poses a dilemma for Western 
societies that is not easily resolved, Grant- 
ed there is a need in the West for greater 
sensitivity to Islamic concerns, so also is 
there a need to deny trespass to intruding 
zealots—one is reminded of Khamenei’s 
remark that “the Imam knows no fron- 
tiers"—determined to inflict intellectual 
and sometimes physical terrorism on the 
rest of the world, 


or much of the past two months, 

Salman Rushdie has been de- 

fending himself and his book. 

“The thing that is most disturb- 

ing is that they are talking about 
a book that doesn’t exist,” he said. “The 
book that is worth killing people for and 
burning flags for is not the book I wrote.” 
As Rushdie saw it, his book “isn’t actually 
about Islam, but about migration, meta- 
morphosis, divided selves, love, death, 
London and Bombay.” The sad irony, he 
said, is “that after working for five years to 
give voice and fictional flesh to the immi- 
grant culture of which I am myself a mem- 
ber, I should see my book burned, largely 
unread, by the people it’s about—people 
who might find some pleasure and much 
recognition in its pages.” 

As the week ended, Rushdie was un- 
der police guard somewhere in England, 
doubtless reflecting on the magical if sin- 
ister power that his words had acquired 
and getting acquainted with yet another 
place of refuge. It was a situation that he 
must have understood very well. As he 
wrote in his first novel, Grimus, more 
than a decade ago, “It is the natural con- 
dition of the exile, putting down roots in 
memory.” —Withreporting by Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo, Frank Melville/London and Priscilla 
Painton/New York 








Hybrid Creature, Invisible Man 


Ss alman Rushdie is no stranger to exile, but past experience could hardly have 
prepared him for what he faces now. In fact, the situation is so preposterous 
that it might have sprung from Rushdie’s own phantasmagoric imagination: 
someone suddenly emerges as the most talked-about writer in the world, but his 
life depends on becoming an invisible man. 

“T am this hybrid creature,” Rushdie said shortly before going into hiding. 
Most of his life has been spent as an outsider, an alien among local populations. 
He was born in Bombay in 1947, two months before the British pulled out of In- 
dia; his parents were well-to-do Kashmiri Muslims and admirers of English cus- 
toms and manners. Young Salman’s religion and pale skin made him something 
of an anomaly in his native city. 

When he was 13, he was shipped off 
to England to be educated at Rugby. His 
Anglo-Saxon schoolmates wasted no 
time in letting him know that he did not 
fit in; they snickered while, facing his 
first English breakfast, Rushdie tried to 
figure out how to eat a kipper. 

After his public-school ordeals, he 
went to Cambridge, where he read histo- 
ry (with an emphasis on Islamic subjects) 
and developed an interest in acting. Af- 
ter graduating in 1968, he moved to Paki- 
stan, where his parents had relocated, 
His brief stay in a Muslim state was not 
happy. His production of Edward Al- 
bee’s The Zoo Story was censored be- 
cause the play contains the word pork. 
Within the year, Rushdie fled back to 
England. 

For the next decade he supported 
himself in London by writing advertising 
copy. He wed a British woman and fa- 
thered a son. (That union ended in di- 
vorce in 1987; Rushdie is now married to 
the American author Marianne Wig- 
gins.) His first novel, Grimus (1974), was 
a critical and commercial flop, but his 
second, Midnight's Children (1981), cre- 
ated an international sensation. The 
book hinged on an inspired conceit: that 1,001 babies born across the subconti- 
nent on the stroke of Indian independence had acquired magical powers to com- 
municate with one another. Midnight's Children won the Booker Prize, Britain’s 
most coveted award for fiction, and sold roughly half a million copies worldwide. 

Rushdie’s fext novel, Shame (1983), was another roistering allegory, this 
time refracting recent events in Pakistan. It too was nominated for the Booker 
Prize, but at the presentation dinner the award went to another contender. Rush- 
die raised eyebrows by standing up and protesting the injustice of the decision. 
“The thing about Salman,” says an editor who knows him, “is that if he won the 
Nobel Prize, he would not be happy until he had won it twice.” 

Rushdie possesses an egotistical, self-righteous streak that has not always en- 
deared him to his fellow Britons, He has been an articulate critic of Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher's economic policies. And somewhere in the process of be- 
coming Westernized, Rushdie lost his faith. “When I was young, I was religious 
in quite an unthinking way,” he said recently. “Now I'm not, but I am conscious 
of a space where God was.” 

Once again, Rushdie cannot go home. His north London house, guarded 
around the clock by uniformed police, is empty. His fourth-fioor study, where he 
wrote The Satanic Verses at the rate of roughly 800 words a day, no longer be- 
trays the traces of his working routine, mounting piles of typescript scattered 
about the floor. But on a mantelpiece in this room rests an intriguing souvenir of 
Rushdie’s past: a beautifully bound octagonal miniature, roughly the size of a sil- 
ver dollar, of the Koran. — By Paul Gray. Reported by Roland Flamini/London 


Rushdie in his London study 
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THE OPTION TO Pay OVER TIME As an American Express® Cardmember, you've 
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Decline and Fall of a Heroine 


Why Winnie Mandela is an outcast among black leaders 





BY BRUCE W. NELAN 





hen Winnie Mandela de- 

fied the government’s or- 
ders and returned to Soweto from 
banishment in the Orange Free 
State three years ago, she was 
hailed by millions of her fellow 
South Africans as the Mother of 
the Nation. Idolized by the town- 
ship’s teenagers, she was carried 
on their shoulders into political 
funerals and was constantly sur- 
rounded on the streets by danc- 
ing youngsters chanting “Man- 
del-a, Man-del-a.” To much of 
the outside world she became the 
grande dame of the South Afri- 
can revolution, a worthy surro- 
gate for her husband Nelson, the 
imprisoned black nationalist 
leader. But Winnie, 52, was a 
strong. willful person who said 
and did what she liked. She 
stirred resentment by ignoring 
the counsel of other black leaders 
and the policies of antiapartheid 








Mandela, with a bodyguard, returns from visiting her husband 





organizations. 

That resentment inevitably 
turned to anger, and last week Winnie 
Mandela was publicly read out of the 
antiapartheid movement. Alt a press con- 
ference in Johannesburg, the two largest 
black antigovernment organizations, the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions 
and the banned United Democratic 
Front, charged that she had “violated the 
spirit and ethos of the democratic move- 
ment” and called on the black communi- 
ty to “distance” itself from her. Though 
less critical, the exiled leadership of the 
African National Congress {A.N.C.) in 
Lusaka said Mandela had made mis- 
takes. Murphy Morobe, a U.D.F. spokes- 
man, said the organizations were particu- 
larly outraged “by the reign of terror” 
conducted by the so-called Mandela 
United Football Club, a gang of street 
toughs who live at Mandela's house and 
act as her bodyguards. The catalyst for 
her tragic fall: Mandela and her “team” 
are at the center of a police investigation 
involving three murders. 

The Mandela football team and youth 
groups from Soweto schools have been 
fighting hit-and-run battles for more than 
two years, and residents of the neighbor- 
hood have accused team members of ev- 
erything from rape to car theft. In late 
December the gang abducted four young 
men from a Methodist Church refuge, 
took them to Mandela's house and beat 
them repeatedly. One of the youngsters 








Condemned for a “reign of terror” in Soweto. 


escaped; the team released two others af- 
ter 244 weeks; and the body of the fourth, a 
14-year-old named Stompie Mokhetsi, 
was located last week in a mortuary 
where it had lain unidentified for more 
than five weeks. It bore stab wounds in 








Strikebreaker 


outh Africa's antiapartheid move- 

ment finally won a round last 
week. Under the pressure of a 24-day 
hunger strike by some 300 long-term 
detainees, who demanded that they be 
charged with a crime or released, Min- 
ister of Law and Order Adriaan Vlok 
pledged to free a “substantial number” 
of the 1,000 in detention and to review 
all cases personally. 

If one of the strikers had died, 
there was every prospect of wide- 
spread violence for the first time since 
Pretoria declared a state of emergency 
in 1986. Even though the government 
had clearly blinked, Anglican Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu did not claim 
complete success. “It would only be a 
victory if all detainees were released,” 
he said. 











the throat. Meanwhile, a football-team 
member, Maxwell Madondo, 19, was 
found hacked to death in Soweto. 

Mandela claims that the three youths 
were taken from the church refuge only to 

protect them from sexual abuse 
& by the white minister, an accusa- 
tion that the Methodist Church 
- leadership dismisses as a smoke 
| screen. She insists that the abuse 
would have been confirmed in 
3 court by her physician, Dr. Abu- 
z Baker Asvat, but he was shot to 
death in his office late last month 
by two men posing as patients. 
According to Johannesburg's 
Sunday Star, however, Dr. Asvat 
examined the captives at the 
Mandela house and could have 
testified that they had been sav- 
agely beaten. 

Mandela also says her foot- 
ball team was disbanded years 
ago, though she continues to ap- 
pear in public with young men 
wearing the team’s track suits of 
green, yellow and black, the col- 
ors of the outlawed A.N.C. Last 
week's press conference state- 
ment read, “Not only is Mrs. 
Mandela associated with the 
team, but in fact the team is her 
own creation.” 

Just before dawn on Sunday, 
police raided the Mandela house- 
hold. They dusted for fingerprints, carried 
away boxes of clothing, whips and clubs 
for forensic tests and detained 4 mem- 
bers for questioning. 

The rift between Mandela and her 
Soweto supporters has a long history. 
They frowned when she built a luxurious 
new house, nicknamed “Winnie's Pal- 
ace.” The A.N.C. and U.D.F. disavowed her 
comments in favor of “necklacing’”— 
hanging gasoline-filled tires around the 
necks of blacks accused of “collaborating 
with the system,” then igniting them. 
Soweto civic groups and A.N.C. officials 
asked repeatedly that the football team be 
broken up to halt its thuggery. In Febru- 
ary 1987 students from a local high school 
who had been warring with the team 
stoned the Mandela house, and last July 
they fire-bombed it. 

After conferring with her husband at 
Victor Verster Prison near Cape Town last 
week, Mandela canceled a planned press 
conference. Three days later, Mandela re- 
portedly agreed to remove the bodyguards 
from her home. But the decision left unex- 
plained whether she had been oblivious to 
the misdeeds of her football team or had 
encouraged them. Through most of her 
husband's 26-year imprisonment, Winnie 
Mandela seemed a true heroine, undimin- 
ished by loneliness, police harassment, de- 
tention and banishment. Now, even to old 
friends, she is a mystery. a 
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Skylark. A little limousine. A lot of Buick. 


The stylish, luxurious Buick Skylark makes a very 
powerful statement. Power options include the 
150-horsepower 2.3-litre Quad 4 and 160- 
horsepower 3300 V-6. 

Because it’s a Buick, Skylark offers room and 
o)snico)eace)m ior Bistiele) came (el a ele(-r-laler-nelsren nie 
of features: ® DynaRide suspension ® Automatic 
transmission ® Analog instrument cluster ® Reclin- 
ing split-bench front seat ® Power front disc 
brakes ® And more, including a selection of 
option package values. 

See your Buick dealer and test-drive Buick’s little 


limousine. W) 
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Faction leaders at the shura: from left, Khalis, Gailani, unidentified participant, Mojaddedi, Hekmatyar, Rabbani, Sayyaf 


AFGHANISTAN 


ie 


Rebels with Too Many Causes _ 





Who's who behind the mujahedin’s quarreling factions 


Al either side in Afghanistan’s nine- 
year-old civil war wasted much time 
last week in attempting to fill the coun- 
try’s power vacuum. Just three days after 
the departure of the last Soviet troops 
based in Afghanistan, as major cities be- 
came the target of sporadic but deadly 
rebel rocket attacks, the government of 
President Najibullah abruptly slapped a 
state-of-emergency decree on the country. 
The mujahedin, meanwhile, after two 
weeks of paralyzing delays, managed to 
reach at least tentative agreement on the 
leadership of a rival government-in-exile. 

Meeting in the Pakistani city of Ra- 
walpindi, Muslim delegates to a shura, or 
consultative assembly, appeared set to 
nominate as Prime Minister of their “in- 
terim”™ government Ahmat Shah, 44, a 
US.-trained engineer and hard-line fun- 
damentalist. Muhammad Nabi Muham- 
madi, 68, a former member of Afghani- 
stan’s parliament, was named to fill the 
largely ceremonial office of President. 
The shura thus managed to bridge, for the 


| moment, the principal issue dividing the 





rebel side: whether post-Soviet Afghani- 
stan should be governed as an Islamic 
revolutionary state, on the Iranian model, 
or as one that is moderate and secular. 
Shah strongly advocates the fundamen- 
talist approach, and Muhammadi heads 
one of the moderate factions. 

While choosing one exemplar of each 
approach for the interim government's 
two top posts would be an obvious attempt 
at compromise, it would not guarantee 
that Shah and Muhammadi will be able to 
work together smoothly. Shah, moreover, 
owes his position at least in part to strong 


backing from the Pakistani intelligence | 


service, a source of support that is resent- 
ed by many Afghans, who view it as med- 
dling. Still another weakness of the team 
is that it was being advanced without the 
agreement of Afghanistan's Shi'ite Mus- 
lims, who are boycotting the shura. 








Despite the fractious relations among 
the rebel leaders, most observers still look 
to them to make the next move in the Af- 
ghan showdown. There are seven factions 
altogether, all rooted in Islam, Afghani- 
stan’s universal faith. The four fundamen- 
talist leaders: 
> Burhanuddin Rabbani, 48, heads the 
Jamiat-i-Islami (Islamic League), mili- 
tarily the strongest Afghan party. A for- 
mer theology professor at Kabul Uni- 
versity, Rabbani has fought against 
Afghan governments since 1970. Rab- 
bani’s main weakness: his political 
strength lies with the 
Tajik and Uzbek ethnic 
groups in a country that 
has traditionally been 
ruled by Pashtuns. 
> Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, 41, best-organized 
and most ruthless of the 








known but perhaps most fanatical of the 
fundamentalists, runs the Islamic Union 
for the Liberation of Afghanistan. A 
member of Islam’s Wahhabi sect, which 
is prevalent in Saudi Arabia, he operates 
primarily with Saudi funds. 

The three nationalists: 
> Pir Sayed Ahmad Gailani, 56, is the 
most pro-Western and secular of the 
mujahedin leaders, despite his claim of 
direct descent from the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. Gailani’s National Islamic 
Front is nicknamed the “Gucci Muj” for 
its leader’s taste in well-tailored camou- 
flage uniforms. Though he favors the re- 
turn of exiled King Zahir Shah, Gailani 
is also a fervent believer in Western- 
style elections 
> Muhammadi, the President-designate, 
heads the Harakat-i-Inqgilab-i-Islami (Is- | 
_lamic Revolutionary 
- Movement). He is a for- 
=: mer Muslim educator 
and is known as a vocif- 
& erous anti-Communist 
< >» Sibghatullah Mojad- 
dedi, 63, presides over 
the Afghan National 





rebel leaders, heads a Liberation Front, the 
faction of the Hezb-e- smallest and weakest 
Islami (Islamic Party). militarily of the resis- 
Despite his outspokenly tance parties. Mojad- | 
anti-Western views, he dedi, who speaks five 
is reportedly allotted languages, is currently 
25% of the total US. chairman of the rebel 


weapon supply by the 
Pakistanis, more even 
than Rabbani. An engi- 
neer by training, Hek- 
matyar is a religious extremist who 
would keep Afghan women in purdah. 

> Maulvi Younus Khalis, 70, the only po- 
litical leader who also regularly serves as 
a military field commander, leads an in- 
dependent faction of the Islamic Party. A 
former village mullah dismissed as some- 
thing of a bumpkin by his rivals, Khalis 
sports a henna-dyed beard and in 1987 
took a 16-year-old bride. He vehemently 
opposes elections; in his view, the only 
constitution needed for post-Soviet Af- 
ghanistan is the Koran. 

> Abdul Rasul Sayyaf, 48, the least- 





- "| arse 


Armed mujahedinness Jalalabad 


| ington 





alliance, but he wields 
limited power. 

There was a grow- 
ing consensus in Wash- 
that whatever the short-term 
twists, the country’s eventual govern- 
ment would be Islamic in character, 
though not as radical as Iran’s. Accord- 
ing to this view, the new regime would 
not only be sufficiently decentralized to 
keep power outside Kabul largely in 
tribal hands but nonthreatening to the 
Soviets as well. Even the most anti- 
Soviet mujahedin, says a State Depart- 
ment official, realize that “the Afghans 
sleep next to the bear, and so they must 
act accordingly.” By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Christina Lamb/Islamabad 
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CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


‘World 








The Mysterious “Doctor B.” 








BY JESSE BIRNBAUM 








pring 1984: Rolf Kiefer, owner of a 

small metal-construction firm in 
Wiesbaden, West Germany, receives a re- 
quest to bid on the construction of a tech- 
nology park in North Africa. The man so- 
liciting the bids calls it a “big contract.” 
Kiefer is intrigued, but as he says later, 
“when someone comes in with a suitcase 
full of money, you feel wary.” 
When Kiefer learns that the 
“park” is to be built in Libya, he 
bows out. “I assumed from the 
outset that the man was talking 
about a weapons factory,” recalls 
Kiefer, “and we didn’t want to 
get involved.” 

February 1985: \mhausen- 
Chemie, a major West German 
chemical-supply company, con- 
tracts with a Frankfurt firm 
called IBI to supply certain mate- 
rials for the technology park 

December 1987: The press re- 
ports that the U.S. has evidence 
that Libya is building a chemi- 
cal-warfare weapons facility. 

August 1988: TIBI closes down 
its Frankfurt office 

September 1988: The US. 
State Department declares that 
Libya “has established a chemi- 
cal-warfare production capabili- 
ty” at Rabta, 40 miles south of 
Tripoli. Colonel Muammar Gad- 
dafi protests that Rabta is de- 
signed to manufacture only 
pharmaceuticals. 

February 1989: The Bonn 
government discloses that its in- 
telligence services warned nine 
years earlier that Gaddafi could 
be preparing to make chemical 
weapons “with help from un- 





An Iraqi, Ihsan Barbouti, is the middleman who arranged 
the construction of Gadda/fi's poison-gas factory 


adds disconcertingly, “and I don’t want to 
tell you the truth also at the same time.” 
Asked whether he ever dealt in deadly 
weapons, he says, “I have done nothing 
bad. I don’t deal with arms. Arms dealing 
is the opposite of my character. But I don’t 
deal with something else. I don’t deal with 
cigarettes, because I feel cigarettes is 
against the health.” 

What may be even more “against the 





Barbouti takes time for thought in London's Hyde Park 





Western intelligence sources scoff, say- 
ing they have clear evidence that Barbouti 
was the key broker for the chemical fac- 
tory. Though they have yet to find proof 
that he knew the Libyans planned to make 
nerve gas there, at least one official flatly 
labels Barbouti “the central villain” of the 
plot and “the subject of intense scrutiny for 
some time.” In fact, both the Swiss and 
West German governments are conducting 
criminal investigations of his role in the 
Libyan project, and tax authorities in Eng- 
land and Scotland are looking into his Byz- 
antine business affairs. 

What is known about this nimble en- 
trepreneur is that he is a rich man, with a 
fortune of perhaps $100 million. He claims 
to own companies in Switzerland, Greece, 
the Middle East and Thailand, as 
well as ten or 15 firms in England. 
“There’s many people behind 
me,” he says expansively. “If I 
phone now for $40 million, tomor- 
row I see the $40 million in my 
pocket. From friends—Saudi., 


WEOMIIN—BILYMCTOD B¥IN 


tium. [ama front man.” He is also 
a man gifted in the ways of global 
dealmaking, Swiss bank accounts 
and multimillion-dollar real estate 
enterprises in a number of coun- 
tries, including the US. 

Since, as Barbouti explains, 
he wants neither to lie nor to tell 
the truth, the details of the story 
he relates may be subject to con- 
siderable refinement. He says he 
was born to a wealthy Iraqi fam- 
ily, studied architecture in Zurich 
and Vienna and received a doc- 
torate in West Berlin (hence 
“Doctor”). He taught architec- 


Iraq, ran a private consulting 
business there, invested in bank- 
ing, insurance and industry, and 
served as a sometime govern- 
ment adviser. In 1969, a year af- 
ter the Baath Party came to pow- 
er, Barbouti fled the country, 
fearing that he might be arrested 
as a spy because he had built a 
headquarters for a foreign-owned 





known East and West German 
firms.” This admission comes 
several weeks afler authorities, prodded 
by the U.S., begin an official investigation 
and seize twelve boxes of IBI documents 
Among them are letters of agreement be- 
tween Imhausen-Chemie and the myste- 
rious IBI—Ihsan Barbouti International. 
Question: Who is Ihsan Barbouti? 


eated in the coffee shop of a London 
hotel, the stocky, goateed 61-year-old 

Iraqi businessman tortures his well-worn 
black worry beads. “I don’t want to lie to 
you,” Ihsan Barbouti tells the interviewer 

| in his charmingly imperfect English, then 


But he doesn t deal with cigarettes. 


petroleum group. For nearly a 
decade he moved around the 


health” is Libya’s chemical-weapons | Middle East and Europe, finally settling 


plant, which U.S. intelligence officials say 
was masterminded by Barbouti. In an in- 
terview with a TIME correspondent, the 
amiable Dr. Barbouti, as he prefers to be 
called, readily admits he was the designer 
and prime contractor for the entire Rabta 
complex—with the exception of what he 
describes as the “pharmaceutical” plant. 
Barbouti insists that his only involvement 
with this facility was to sell building mate- 


| rials to the Libyans and that he had no in- 


kling the plant might be used for sinister | 


purposes. 





in London with his wife and three chil- 
dren. Along the way, he picked up a 
multimillion-dollar fee as a broker in a 
Saudi crude-oil deal. That was just the be- 
ginning of his good fortune. 

Early in 1984, he says, the Libyan 
government offered him a consultancy, 
and in June he signed a five-year contract 
with the energy ministry. His salary was 
$200,000 a year, plus periodic raises, bo- 
nuses and a commodious house in Tripoli. 
“I am working 365 days for them, any 
time they need me,” he says. “And I have 








gulf, Iraqi. That's all like a consor- | 








ture at Baghdad University in | 
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THE WILLTO 


SUCCEED IS PART OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are guaranteed a particular freedom 
that is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in 
fact flows from it. 

You are  megrske the freedom to succeed. 

You are to dream your own dream of success, 
to study, to work, to create and discover and build, for 
yourself and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company — Citicorp and Citibank— has grown to become 
by far the nation's largest financial services organization. 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to 
create new financial ideas and services, has led to an 
unbroken line of initiatives allowing us to help countless 
millions of individuals. 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college 
education and graduate degrees with help from us than 
from any other private lender. 


More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard" and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of 
“some day” owning their own homes now own them, or 
are buying them, with help from Citicorp and Citibank. 

leanwhile, here at home and in 90 other countries 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial 
services, from automated machines for personal banking 
to corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of companies and 
many governments, in every major world marketplace. 

Ne can help you, or your company, achieve success, 
here and abroad. 

Whether you get to know us as 
Citicorp or Citibank, we'd like you to 
get to Know us better. 
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SAVINGS 


FROM CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 


1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 








Save $1350 when you combine option 

package discount and factory cash back 

on the elegant Chrysler New Yorker 

which also includes: 

Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to bumper Owner 
Care Program't 

© Power steering, brakes, windows 

© Ultradrive transmission 

* ATC Air Conditioning 

© AMIFM Stereo 

© And much more 


1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


Save $750 when you combine option 
package discount and factory cash back 
on the exciting Chrysler LeBaron Coupe 
which also includes: 

© Power-assisted 4-wheel disc brakes 
Power rack-and-pinion steering 

® Air conditioning 

2.5 liter balance shaft engine 

© AM/FM Stereo 


1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Choose 4.9% A.PR., save on interest 
charges and option package. OR combine 
factory cash back and option package 
discounts - save $825 on sporty 
Plymouth Sundance, with 47 standard 
features, like: 

© 2.2 liter overhead cam engine 

© Power-assisted steering and brakes 

© Electronic fuel injection 

© AMIFM Stereo 

©Tilt steering and cruise control 











SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 
DEALER TODAY. 


ae * Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Tite, taxes, destination 
C H RY SI E R dealer stock. ttSee scopy ofS year or 501000 mile imited warranty at dealer A few restnchons apply Excludes normal maintenance. adjustments, and certan wear items. *** Protects 
engine, powertrain and against outer body rust-thro 7. 

fate financing available 0 qualified retal buyers through Chrysler cr ‘edit Corporation. Other rates available as contract length varies. 
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For headaches, 








choose what more and more 
doctors choose. Advil. 


Today doctors are recommend- 
ing Advil® more than ever. That's 
good to know when a headache 
threatens to turn your hectic day 
into a hassle. 

The medicine in Advil is dif- 
ferent. Advil contains ibuprofen, 
the same medicine that’s in the pre- 
scription brand Motrin.’* Just one 
Advil is as effective as two regular 
aspirin or two regular-strength 
Tylenol.® Yet Advil is gentler to the 
stomach than aspirin. 

Doctors trust Advil to safely and 
effectively relieve headaches, muscle 


aches, fever, 
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minor arthritis pain and backaches. 
So it’s not surprising that they’ve 
already recommended Advil over 
10 million times. 

The next time you have a head- 
Pre om itl copatey| Bretime se)cccm OlUM 
see why more and more doctors are 
choosing Advil, too. 

Before taking any medicine, 
rete esto lors Restcoit) limerare melted 
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advanced medicine 

for pain 


NCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN” 
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to make this Rabta project. I 
saw it as a nice object, very 
clean, a big one. And I say, ny 
‘Why not?’ And I start plan- 
ning with them the technol- 
ogy center.” What Barbouti 
may not have known was that 
the Libyans had sought a 
chemical-weapons capability 
as early as 1978; by 1984 they 
had already bought the com- 
pounds needed to produce 
such weapons in bulk. Now 
Barbouti was about to help 
Gaddafi realize his dream. 
Over a period of four 
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Gaddafi's controversial “pharmaceutical” complex at Rabta, Libya 


in 1987, after he completed his 
work at Rabta. 

Intelligence sources are 
more than skeptical about 
Barbouti’s claim. They have 
reconnaissance photos show- 
ing that construction of 
Pharma 150 began at the 
same time as the rest of 
Rabta’s buildings, and was 
“well along” by 1986, when 
Barbouti was still deeply in- 
volved in the project. Nor do 
Barbouti’s protestations 
square with the fact that his | 
company arranged for the 








years, Barbouti spent two or 
three days a month in Libya, 
designing and supervising construction of 
the “technology center.” As prime con- 
tractor and chief procurement agent, he 
traveled the globe recruiting expertise 
and labor. For Rabta he provided Japa- 
nese-designed desalinization and electri- 
cal equipment, as well as plastic molding 
and precision machining plants, a found- 
ry from a Danish firm, a metal-working 
plant, a power station, a water-treatment 
facility, a maintenance workshop and 
three warehouses. He had plenty of mon- 
ey to spend; one Rabta contract, he boast- 
ed toa friend, was worth nearly $2 billion. 

By 1985 Barbouti’s IBI had set up a 
network of offices stretching from Europe 
to Asia. In West Germany, where export- 
license rules have been hopelessly lax (but 
now, belatedly, are undergoing revision), 
he signed up Imhausen-Chemie as chief 
subcontractor for the project. Intelligence 
officials say Barbouti’s newly opened of- 





Nobody hinted that something secret was going on. 


fices in Hong Kong helped arrange a 
complex scheme by which material was 
sent to Imhausen’s representative in 
Hong Kong and transshipped to Rabta. 
In this way, they explain, Barbouti man- 
aged to avoid arousing suspicions about 
Gaddafi's real intent. 


hile Barbouti acknowledges that he 

was aware of the chemical plant, he 
says he is sure it was not designed to turn 
out chemical weapons. “In four years, sit- 
ting with the engineers and technical peo- 
ple on committees, nobody has mentioned 
or hinted that something secret is there,” 
he says. In fact, he argues, one Rabta 
building, code-named Pharma 150 and 
reportedly the center for poison-gas man- 
ufacture, was not even included in his 
original design. “I draw the site plan my- 
self—my hand,” declares Barbouti, add- 
ing that Pharma 150 was built sometime 





supply of protective equip- 
ment for handling toxic 
chemicals at the plant and remained ac- 
tive in the project, according to one offi- 
cial, “well into 1988.” Barbouti’s case is 
not helped, moreover, by the fact that he 
shuttered his Frankfurt office shortly af- 
ter the U.S. first informed Bonn that Im- 
hausen-Chemie was implicated in the 
Rabta affair. Barbouti dismisses that as 
mere coincidence and not an attempt to 
hide his tracks. 

To be sure, there are no hidden tracks. 
If intelligence authorities want to interro- 
gate Barbouti, they will find him in Lon- 
don, fingering his worry beads. It is un- 
likely they will discover that he broke any 
laws. He was, after all. a legitimate Iraqi 
businessman who happened to be Libya’s 
middleman and who knew nothing about 
the manufacture of chemical weapons. He 
won't lie, but he may not want to tell the 
truth either. —Withreporting by Ken Olsen/ 
Bonn and Jay Peterzell/London 
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Bush in the canvas thicket 


ACID RECEPTION. Vis- 
iting Canada with her 
husband two weeks ago, 
Barbara Bush learned 
firsthand about the corro- 
siveness of the acid-rain 
issue. On a tour of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, 
the First Lady was asked 
by Canadian journalists 
what she thought of the 
lakes and trees in a paint- 
ing. “They're lovely,” she replied. Retorted one of her ques- 
tioners sharply: “Well, what would you say if I told you they 
had been killed by your country’s acid rain?” Without miss- 
ing a beat, Mrs. Bush repeated calmly, “They're lovely.” 


VIEW FROM AFAR. According to diplomatic etiquette, 
heads of state attending official ceremonies should be seated 
in the order of their accession to power. But the protocol spe- 
cialists handling the funeral services this week for Japan’s 
Emperor Hirohito, which 55 heads of state are expected to 
attend, found that strict adherence to such a rule would pre- 


Grapevine 


orders. 


year, 


sent an embarrassing situation: a back-row seat for George 
Bush, who will have been in office a mere 36 days. Last week 
the Foreign Ministry was pondering alternative pecking 


UNREFUSABLE OFFER. The State Department apparent- 
ly has not been alone in exerting pressure on Panama's 
strongman, Manuel Antonio Noriega. While Washington 
was calling for his resignation last 

according to USS. 
mants in Colombia, the dons of 
the Medellin drug cartel coun- 
seled him to hang tough. Why? 
The cocaine lords feared that if 
Noriega quit, his successor might 
be arm-twisted into giving U.S. 
authorities access to incriminat- 
ing Panamanian bank records. To 
drive home its message, the cartel 
sent the leader a miniature coffin, 
signaling that the only way a re- 
tired Noriega would leave Pana- 
ma would be in a real one. 


infor- 








Noriega: tiny coffin 
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World Notes 








Reopening an 
Old Wound 


Ever since the bodies of more 
than 4,000 Polish officers were 
found in 1943 in the Katyn 
forest, near the Soviet city of 
Smolensk, their fate has been a 
disturbing blank spot in Polish 
history. Moscow has main- 
| tained that the cold-blooded 
killings were carried out by the 
Nazis after they invaded the 
U.SS.R. in 1941. But Poles 
have long suspected that the 
officers were executed and 
buried in mass graves by Sovi- 
et forces. 

Last week the Warsaw 
weekly Odrodzenie published a 
secret wartime report produced 
by the Polish Red Cross and 
uncovered two years ago by a 
historian in Britain’s Public 
Record Office. The report set 
the date of the murders be- 
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A Sovereign 
Plea for Seals 


Sweden’s dapper King Carl 
XVI Gustaf has never had 
trouble ruling his own temper. 
But the characteristical- 

ly circumspect monarch 5 
displayed a rare flash of 
royal wrath last week as 
he lashed out at Nor- 
way’s Prime Minister for 
failing to stop the slaugh- 
ter of baby seals in her 
country. Said the King: 
“If Gro Harlem Brundt- 
land can’t take care of the 
seal problem, how is she 


supposed to take care of the 
Norwegian people?” 

King Carl Gustaf out- 
burst, which came during a 
state visit to New Zealand, was 
prompted by a_ hard-hitting 
documentary on Norwegian 
sealing that had aired the pre- 
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Fl Lo¥ ont 
King and Prime Minister: flash of royal wrath 


vious week on North European 
television. The footage showed 
hunters stabbing baby and 
adult seals with ice picks and 
in some instances dragging the 
animals, only half dead, back 
to Norwegian flaying vessels. 
The King’s comments were 
strong stuff, considering 
Norway's sensitivity to 
criticism 
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ter and its archrival. Said 
Swedish Foreign Minis- 
ter Sten Andersson of 
the King, before rushing 
off to Norway on a fence- 
mending mission; “He 
must have been very 
angry.” a 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


Caught in the 
Cross Hair 


Patrick Finucane and his fam- 
ily had just settled around the 
table for Sunday dinner in their 
North Belfast home, when 
three men slipped in through 
the unlocked front door. One of 
the intruders, wielding an auto- 
matic, opened fire on Finucane, 
instantly killing the 38-year- 
old Catholic lawyer. His wife, 
who was wounded in the ankle, 
and three children watched the 
bloody scene in horror as the 
gang escaped in a comman- 


tween March and May of 1940, 
more than a year before the 
first German troops arrived. 
Polish officials, who presented 
the document to a joint Soviet- 
Polish commission investigat- 
ing the Katyn mas- 
sacre, had become 
increasingly impa- 
ient with Soviet 
procrastination. 
The Poles hope 
that Odrodzenie’s 
story, the first clear 
condemnation pub- 
lished by an official 
paper in Poland, 
will force the Soviet 
Union into finally 
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Blank spot: Warsaw tribute to Katyn victims 


admitting its role in 
the atrocity. we 





deered taxi 
In claiming responsibility 





TERRORISM 


Fatal 
Deception 


A radio-cassette player: innoc- 
uous-looking, compact, popu- 
| lar with travelers. Toa terrorist, 


the perfect place to con- 
ceal a bomb. British au- 
thorities concluded last 
week that the explosive 
device that blew up Pan 
Am 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, in December 
was hidden in a radio- 
cassette player. The 
Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration immedi- 
ately advised tighter 
checks on electronic 
goods at airports. 
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British investigators said 
reconstruction of a baggage 
container provided evidence 
that the radio-cassette player 
may have been put on board 
with luggage in Frankfurt. 
The evidence further pointed 
to a radical Syria-based 


| 





Pan Am wreckage: a tape player hid the bomb 





group, the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine 
General Command. Only two 
months before the Pan Am 
bombing, during a raid on 
suspected PFLP-GC terrorists, 
West German police found 
a Toshiba Boombeat portable 
radio that held 10.5 oz. 
of plastic explosives. 
= An FAA report on the 
> discovery noted that 
the device “would be 
very difficult to detect 
by normal X-ray in- 
spection, indicating 
that it might be in- 
tended to pass undis- 
covered through areas 
subject to extensive se- 
curity controls, such as 
airports.” a 


for Finucane’s death, the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters, an outlawed 
Protestant group, declared that 
the lawyer was “an officer in 
the LR.A.,” a charge his family 
denied. Finucane represented 
the LR.A.’s political wing, Sinn 
Fein, in its successful battle to 
win legal clearance to chal- 
lenge the British government's 
ban on broadcasts by the LR.A. 
and other extremist groups. His 


| Grief: wounded widow at funeral 


brother Dermot, 28, was sen- 
tenced in 1982 to 18 years ona 
terrorist charge but escaped ina 
mass I.R.A. breakout from UI- 
ster’s Maze Prison in 1983. 

In the region’s long record of 
sectarian violence, this was the 
first attack to claim the life of a 
lawyer. Finucane’s murder sent 


Ireland’s 1,450-member legal 
fraternity as Protestant and 
Catholic lawyers alike feared 
that they too could become ter- 
rorist targets. a 








from Sweden, | 
its onetime colonial mas- | 
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shock waves through Northern | 


You can get an 8 oz. overnight 
letter delivered for just $8.75. With 
morning delivery between major 
markets guaranteed.” 

It’s our lowest overnight rate. 
And unlike our competitors, we 
give you our lowest rate whether 
you’re a big corporation or a busi- 
ness of one. What’s more, you 





don’t pay extra for convenience. 

You can give your prepaid letter 
to your regular letter carrier. Or 
drop it in a nearby Express Mail® 
box. Or bring it to your local Post 
Office. Use Express Mail service 
from your post office. 

For more and more urgent let- 
ters, we're the only way to Hy. 


WE DELIVER. 2 EXPRESS MAIL. 


"Full postage refund if delivery is not attempted by noon, Some restrictions apply. Check with your local Post Office for details. © 1989 USPS 














AQUICK RETURN yp, WAL 
FOR YOUR ae 
INVESTMENT. 


The reason so many people invest in a Toyota 
Corolla LE is that it gives you so much in assets. 
Like a powerful 16-valve engine for rapid acceler- 
ation, front-wheel drive, and legendary Toyota 
reliability. Best of all, Corollas have the type of 
resale that can prove to be a valuable com- 
modity in the long run, as well. So why not 
invest in a Toyota Corolla, today? Because 
you stand everything to gain. 

A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no 
transfer fee applies to all components other 
than normal wear and maintenance items. 

Call Il-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. 

Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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Knocking on Death’s Door © 





In covering tragedies, do journalists go too far? 


hen serial murderer Ted Bundy 

was executed last month, Detroit- 
area editors and news directors followed 
one of journalism’s most unshakable max- 
ims: develop the local angle. In the case of 
Bundy, the local hook was Caryn Camp- 
bell, a 24-year-old nurse from Dearborn, 
Mich., whom Bundy murdered in Colora- 
do in 1975. But what was second nature to 
most journalists was yet another horrible 
reminder for the Campbell family. “Any 
article or news report about Ted Bundy 
always included Caryn’s name and the 
fact that ‘her nude and frozen body was 
found in a snowbank,’ ” wrote her sister, 
| Nancy McDonald, in a letter published in 
the Detroit News last week. “It’s been ex- 
tremely difficult for us to accept Caryn’s 
loss and the way her body was found, but 
we, her family, did not need to hear, see 
and read the same fact for 14 years.” 

It would have been difficult to do jus- 
lice to the Bundy story without in some 
way describing his grisly crimes. But on 
the day of his execution, did a Detroit TV 
station really have to rebroadcast file 
footage of Campbell's 1975 funeral? Last 
week 250 journalists, health-care profes- 
sionals and members of the clergy gath- 
ered in Manhattan to explore such ques- 
tions at a conference titled “Death, the 
Media and the Public: Needs of the Be- 
| reaved.” Sponsored by the Foundation of 
Thanatology, a New York City-based or- 
ganization devoted to studying bereave- 
ment, as well as the Dallas Morning News 
and the Milwaukee Journal, the three-day 
symposium covered everything from obit- 
uaries to the role of “Media as Murderer.” 
“The press has been covering crime and 
death for centuries,” says Texas Christian 
University journalism professor Tommy 
Thomason, “but we are just beginning to 
think about Aow we cover it.” 

By most accounts, there is much room 
for improvement. In a 1985 survey by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
more than 78% of the people questioned 
believed the press does not “worry much 
about hurting people.” Almost two-thirds 
of the respondents agreed that journalists 
take advantage of victims of circum- 
stance. Perhaps the worst transgressor is 
the TV camera operator who zooms in on 
the face of a dead person's relative—and 
stays there as the face dissolves in grief. 
Says Anne Seymour, public affairs direc- 
tor for the National Victim Center in Fort 
Worth: “Any time there is a yellow line, 
some journalists in the interest of news 
will cross over.” 

When covering death, reporters and 





editors face a difficult paradox: the best 
material in a journalistic sense very often 
turns out to be what is most painful to 
grieving survivors. News organizations, 
driven by intense competition, rarely let 
concern for a victim's privacy get in the 
way ofa scoop. The push for live coverage 
of late-breaking news has put local TV 
stations in the uncomfortable position of 
being able to broadcast word of a person’s 
death before the victim’s family has been 
officially notified. 

Several news organizations have re- 











Prize last year for a lengthy series about a 
gay couple dying of AIDS. Privy to the 
most intimate details of the lives of both 
the men and their families, Banaszynski 
had to balance her sense of loyalty to her 
subjects against her desire to make the se- 
ries as truthful as possible. “I would not 
print information so private that it would 
harm without enhancing,” she says. 
Reporters who are exposed to death 
on a regular basis can suffer some of the 
same psychological effects as grieving sur- 
vivors. “Even though most reporters don’t 
have a close personal relationship with 
anyone killed,” says Vanderlyn Pine, a so- 
ciology professor at the State University 
of New York, “the grief component is just 
as serious as [for] anyone who does.” Ban- 
| aszynski says the stress from working on 
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Getting a close-up of the coffin of Robert Stethem, who was killed by hijackers in 1985 





What journalists find most interesting is often what is most painful to the bereaved. 


sponded to public criticism by adopting 
new codes of behavior. WCCO-TV in Min- 
neapolis, for example, forbids its reporters 
to ask victims’ relatives how they feel 
When the family of a hit-and-run victim 
asked television reporters to stay away 
from the funeral last month, WCCO agreed, 
even though its competitors did not. Rose- 
mary McManus, assistant editor at Long 
Island’s Newsday in New York, says she 
never sends a reporter to the home of a vic- 
tim until she is sure the family is aware of 
the death, and always instructs her report- 
ers to honor a relative’s refusal to talk. “It is 
one of the few situations in journalism 
where you should take no for an answer,” 
she says. (However, she does advise the re- 
porter to leave a business card in case the 
person has a change of heart.) 

A different set of issues arises when 
reporters do gain access to victims. Jacqui 
Banaszynski, a reporter for the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press Dispatch, won a Pulitzer 


her series took a toll on her physical 
health, Free-lance writer Joe Levine of 
New York City was haunted by dreams 
about AIDS after he completed a long pro- 
file of a man who was dying of the disease. 
Such experiences may hold the key to im- 
proving coverage, since reporters who 
have been affected by seeing death close 
up may become more sensitive to the 
needs of the bereaved. 

But most journalists at last week’s 
conference held out little hope for reform- 
ing the way death is covered. “We have a 
commercial interest in catastrophe,” 
admits Milwaukee Journal editor Sig 
Gissler, The most realistic changes that 
| can be hoped for, agreed the journalists, 
are slight improvements in tone and treat- 
ment. Said Newsday columnist Sydney 
Schanberg: “If we see only five seconds in- 
stead of 30 seconds of ghoulish film, we've 
made progress." —By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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Gimme 
Shelter 


First-time home buyers 
battle to beat the odds 











BY JOHN GREENWALD | 





Imost from the day they were 
married eleven years ago, 
Chuck Dribin and his wife Al- 
ice Eysenbach began salting 
away savings toward a home in suburban 
Chicago. “But something always seemed 
to happen,” recalls Dribin, 38, a high 
school speech teacher. “Every time we 


we needed $10,000." Even with a solidly 
middle-class income (now $40,000 be- 
tween them), Dribin and Eysenbach, 39, a 
part-time teacher and actor, wondered 
whether they would ever be able to unlock 
the door to home ownership. 

They finally managed to do so by low- 
ering their expectations, accepting family 














help and taking outa riskier form of mort- 
gage. With a $15,000 contribution from 
their parents, the couple scraped together 
about $25,000 for the down payment on a 
$117,500 three-bedroom home that they 
bought last September in Skokie. “The 
house has no garage and no driveway,” 
says Dribin. “The bathroom’s miniature, 
and the whole place is smaller than our 
apartment.” To finance the deal, the fam- 
ily took out a 7.75% adjustable-rate mort- 
gage that can jump as much as 2 percent- 
age points a year if interest rates move up 
rapidly. “It’s a little chancy,”” Eysenbach 
concedes, “but as the kids get older, I'll be 
able to work and earn more. As it is, this 
was the only way we could hope to buy a 
house.” 

The Illinois couple is among the le- 
gion of determined Americans who are 


Where the living is easy .. . 
and not so easy 


Cities ranked according to 
median home prices during 
the last quarter of 1988, 
according to the National 
Association of Realtors 


saved $5,000, interest rates jumped and | 


struggling against all odds to buy their 
first home. But now, as the spring house- 
| hunting season approaches, some help 
may be on the way. Everyone from build- 
ers to bankers to President Bush, who has 
called the home-buying crunch “among 
the most important and challenging issues 
in America today,” seems eager to help 
first-timers catch up with the runaway 
cost of housing. When Jack Kemp was 
sworn in this month as Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the former 
Congressman promised grandly, if vague- 
ly, to “help recapture the American 
dream for first-time home buyers.” 

That dream has been steadily reced- 
ing for many Americans, primarily young 
people. Since 1979, periods of high inter- 
est rates and fast-rising prices in many 
parts of the U.S. have caused the rate of 
home ownership in the 25-29 age group to 
drop from 44% to 36%. For those in their 
30s, the rate fell from 61% to 53%. The 
increase in home prices has far outpaced 
| the ability of young people to save the 
necessary down payment. A prime reason 
| is the price of rents, which have risen even 
faster than home prices in many cities. 
Now interest rates are rising as a barrier 
once again. The average 30-year mort- 
gage rate climbed to 10.56% last week, vs. 
9.84% a year ago, as the Federal Reserve 
tightened up credit in response to re- 
newed signs of inflation. 

While longtime homeowners are sit- 
ting on an ever growing nest egg, which 
| they can tap for their next house or other 

purchases, first-time buyers have few as- 
sets and too little salary to catch up. Ina 
particularly gloomy report, the National 





Locked out: Rogers lost a California dream house when others were faster to sign up 





Association of Realtors found last fall that 
the average potential first-time buyer had 
only 77% of the income needed to qualify 
for the mortgage on a starter home. Cur- 
rent homeowners, by contrast, had 112% 
of the income required for a mortgage on 
a median-priced home. Said Ira Gribin, 
president of the Realtors association: 
“The first-time home buyer is virtually 
priced out of the market in many parts of 
the U.S.” 

Yet the fundamental desire of Ameri- 
cans to own their own property, by luck or 
by pluck, has inspired some creative ways 
to reclaim the dream. In fact, the rapid in- 
crease in prices has prompted many po- 
tential buyers to hasten their search, since 
waiting would put them farther behind. In 
their zeal to raise down payments, young 
buyers are raiding their retirement ac- 


counts—and duly paying the penalties— | 


or ceding part of the equity in their homes 
to outside investors. Others are turning for 
help to state-financed programs and inno- 
vative private and nonprofit housing 
developers. 

Some of the most ingenious schemes 
have sprung up in California, where 
prices are generally highest. To buy a 
$244,000, three-bedroom house last year 
in suburban Orange County, Elise and 


Rick Petree, engineers with a combined | 


annual salary of $70,000, used an increas- 
ingly popular technique known as equity 
sharing. A private investor put up $22,950 
for their down payment, and a local firm 
called CoEquity, which pioneered such 
deals in the area, provided $12,200. The 
Petrees invested $10,000 and now make 


$2,220 in monthly payments, including 
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Happy inside: the Hamanns bought in Milwaukee with the help of a mortgage from the state 


$1,872 to the mortgage lender, $229 to the 
investor and the rest to CoEquity. The in- 
vestor, typically a wealthy individual, can 
claim 50% of the profits when the home is 
sold. “It's not a cheap way of going,” con- 
cedes Rick Petree, 25. “But it’s a way of 
getting into a house.” 

In California's frenzied seller's mar- 
ket, some builders of relatively affordable 
housing are holding lotteries or using 
waiting lists to determine who can buy. In 
one such competition, Ron Rogers, 31. 
and his wife Lucinda narrowly missed out 
on a $249,900, four-bedroom house in Or- 
ange County last summer because other 
prospective buyers beat him to the sign-up 
sheet. Rogers, an information officer for 


OUT OF 
REACH 


Price paid by 
typical first-time 
home buyers, 
yearly averages 


LANSING $56,700 


$70,000 


$60,000 








the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, now has a crack at one of 19 new 
homes available this week. But the price 
of the model he wanted has jumped to 
$315,900, so he is aiming for a three-bed- 
room, $289,900 unit. 

State governments have taken the 
lead in giving first-timers some help with 
financing. Earlier this month, Michigan 
Governor James Blanchard proposed the 
first state plan to help future home buyers 
save money for down payments. The pro- 
gram, which Blanchard hopes to begin 
this summer, will allow state residents to 
buy bonds that not only pay tax-free in- 
terest but are also guaranteed to keep up 
with housing costs. For example, a family 
that wanted to buy a type of house now 
costing $75,000 but likely to climb in price 
to $105,000 in five years would invest 
$8,820 in the bond program over that pe- 


| riod of time. The interest would boost the 


family’s investment in five years to 
$10,500, enough for a down payment on 
the $105,000 home. If the price of the 
house were to climb higher, the state 
would nonetheless provide the family 
with the down-payment amount that it 
needed. 

In Milwaukee, Doreen and Robert 
Hamann bought their modest two-bed- 
room stone house 15 months ago with the 
help of a mortgage from the rapidly grow- 
ing Wisconsin housing and economic de- 


| velopment authority. Under its program, 


HOUSTON $56,800 
BOSTON $182,800 NEW YORK $178,500 HARTFORD $165,000 SANDIEGO $157,200 PROVIDENCE $133,000 


the 8.75% fixed-rate loan could be used 
for homes costing: no more than $72,000 
“At first I felt a little bitter to realize that 
we couldn't begin to live as nicely as our 











clerk. But she and Hamann, a 41-year-old 
postal worker, now consider themselves 
lucky. “When you hear about all the 
young people today who can’t afford any 
kind of home,” Doreen Hamann says, “I 


| guess we've got nothing to complain 


about.” 

Robyn Gray, 27, an Atlanta accoun- 
tant, benefited from a different type of 
aid. The single parent of a two-year-old 
daughter, she obtained a mortgage 
through a program that local bankers set 
up last year after a newspaper charged 
that the lenders were deliberately redlin- 
ing—or boycotting—Atlanta’s black 
communities. After hunting for a year for 
an affordable home in a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, Gray took out a 9.25% fixed- 
rate mortgage. Even then she needed help 
from her parents to make the $2,500 down 
payment on her $50,000, three-bedroom 
home. But without the bank program, she 
says, “I would still be in my parents’ 
home.” 

In Boston local members of the brick- 
layers union act as nonprofit housing de- 
velopers. On low-cost land the bricklayers 
acquired from the city, they are building 
modestly priced homes that first-timers 
buy with mortgages subsidized by the 
state Home Ownership Opportunity Pro- 
gram. Eleanor Santosuosso, 45, will soon 
move—along with her husband, three 
sons and her mother, 75—into a four-bed- 
room town house that the family won the 
right to buy for $97,000 in a lottery last 
year. Says she: * 
has always dreamed of owning a home 
She figured it was an impossible dream. 
Now it has come true for all of us.” 

Congress is taking a cue from such 
state and local initiatives as it begins to 
consider new ways of promoting home 
ownership. After years of battling the Rea- 


| gan Administration’s wrecking-ball ap- 


proach, which leveled housing funds from 
7.5% of the federal budget in the late 1970s 
to 1.5% last year, many legislators now 
want the Government toaid first-time buy- 
ers actively, One bill, sponsored by Henry 
Gonzalez, chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, would create a $6 billion fund 
to make low-interest mortgage loans to 
first-timers whoearn up to 115% of the me- 
dian income in their communities. 

“In many ways, home ownership repre- 
sents a sense of how we are doing,” says 
Denise DiPasquale, a research fellow at the 
Joint Center for Housing Studies at Har- 
vard University. “So if people own, they are 
making it over a financial and emotional 
threshold.” While the obstacles may be 
daunting. many proud and resourceful new 
owners are showing that the threshold can 
still be crossed. —Reportedby LynnEmmerman/ 
Chicago, Melissa Ludtke/Boston and James 


parents do.” said Doreen, 27, an office | Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Fill "Er Up with No-Fault, Please 





A solution to the auto-insurance mess: coverage by the tank ful 


BY ANDREW TOBIAS 


here's a way to fix the auto-insurance 

mess. And in many states it’s now 
such a mess, and people are so upset, it 
could conceivably lead to an entirely new 
system, one designed to serve the public 
rather than the attorneys and insurance 
agents. You could hardly design an auto- 
insurance system worse than ours, With 
minor variations, it works the same in ev- 
ery State, and it favors only three groups: 
> Trial attorneys (no state has true no- 
fault auto insurance) 
> Insurance agents (many states actually 
have laws forbidding group auto policies) 
> That small subset of accident victims 
lucky enough to be injured by million- 
aires, when it can be proved that the mil- 
lionaire was the one at fault 

Under the current system, about 40¢ 
of every auto-insurance dollar goes to- 


ward selling policies or administering | 


claims, not for fixing cars or compensat- 
ing the injured. Nearly all that wasted 
money could be saved. Virtually every dis- 
interested party who looks at the sys- 
tem—from the young law student Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1936 to the considerably less 


conservative Senator Daniel Patrick | 


Moynihan of New York decades later— 
concludes the same thing: the system 
stinks. It could be radically improved. 

A sensible, efficient program would 
save billions of dollars in two ways. It 


and, second, all but eliminate legal fees. 

Why sell insurance one policy at a 
time when we require everyone, by law, to 
have it? Imagine the added cost if we had 
to sell Social Security insurance one policy 


at a time. Or if we outlawed the sale of | 


group health insurance. Or if we required 
everyone to contribute to the defense bud- 
get—as in effect we do—and then created 
a special sales force to sign everybody up. 

More than 15S¢ of each auto-insurance 
dollar is spent signing people up. (And 
lots of people dont sign up, pushing onto 
the rest of us the cost of any damage they 
do.) 

Everyone should be covered automati- 
cally, Auto-insurance “premiums” should 
be added to the cost of gasoline. It would 
come to about 50¢ per gal., burt there would 
be no other auto-insurance premiums to 
pay. You would be fully covered, after a 
$500 deductible. Collecting the premiums 
automatically this way would save a for- 
tune in selling and administrative costs. 
And it would end the problem of people 
driving uninsured. 

If we want to penalize young drivers 
for being accident prone (But why? 
They'll get older—it all evens out), we can 
do that automatically too. Just include a 
surcharge on their driver’s-license fees. 
Penalize city dwellers for their higher rate 
of claims? Sure, but do it automatically, 
by basing the amount of the deductible on 
the place the accident occurs: higher in 


cities, lower in the country. (This would 
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also foil urban drivers who cheat by regis- 
tering their cars in the boondocks.) 

Gas guzzlers would pay more than 
others for insurance, which would encour- 
age the purchase of efficient cars. But if 
that’s deemed unfair to big-car drivers, 
evenhandedness could be restored 
through a small adjustment in the auto- 
mobile-registration fee 

There are automatic or computerized 
solutions to all the rate-setting questions. 
For example, since the flat-rate premium 
might tend to subsidize the Rolls-Royce 
set, the deductible could be set at $500 or | 
5% of the Blue Book value of the car, 
whichever is more (about $6,000 more in 
the case of a Rolls) 

All this would be lunacy if the idea 
were to let the state government take over 
the insurance business. But that’s not the 
idea at all. The state government would 
do just three things. It would collect that | 
extra gasoline tax (efficiently, along with 
the gas tax it already collects). It would 
divide the state’s licensed drivers into 
groups of 500 or 1,000 (efficiently, by | 
computer). And it would invite all the 
auto insurers to bid for those blocks of 
business, much as private insurers now 
compete for group health-insurance con- 
tracts. The bidding rules would be de- 
signed to prevent abrupt changes in mar- 
ket share from year to year, but by and 
large the privilege of insuring blocks of 
drivers would go to the insurers who of- 
fered to do it at the lowest cost. 

Upon getting their licenses, drivers 
would find the name and phone number 
of the insurance company that had won 
their business printed right on it—effi- 


ciently, by the computer. If that company | 
mishandled a claim, drivers would do just 














would, first, all but eliminate sales costs 
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what they do now: complain. But the 
complaint would have more impact, since 
the state could restrict or suspend compa- 
nies with abnormal complaint ratios from 
bidding on future business. In cases of bad 
faith or negligence on the part of insurers, 
abused customers could sue, just as they 
do now. 

But there would be a lot less suing go- 
ing on, because we would stop spending 
billions of dollars and clogging the courts 
to decide who was at fault. Instead, we'd 
spend those billions to give accident vic- 
tims the compensation they deserve. 

If an accident is caused by criminal 
negligence, most notably drunken driv- 
ing, then the full weight of the law should 
be brought to bear. And perhaps those 
laws should include larger fines, tailored 
to the resources of the offender. 

But the main thing is to rush the acci- 
dent victims to the hospital (chased by re- 
habilitation specialists, not lawyers) and 
pay all their medical costs and lost wages. 
We don’t do that now for most serious ac- 
cident victims, but we could afford it with 
a true no-fault system. 

I say “true no-fault” because in all the 
States that now have purported no-fault, 
victims are free to sue for damages if their 
injury meets some, usually minimal, test 
of severity. So it’s no-fault in name only. 

Here is how true no-fault would com- 
pensate for pain and suffering (on top of 
medical expenses and lost wages). First, 
there would be a set schedule of pay- 
ments based on the severity of the injury. 
It might peak at just $100,000 or 
$250,000, depending on how generous the 
voters felt (the cost would be covered by 





Damages for 
A Deadly Cloud 


The Bhopal tragedy will cost 
Union Carbide $470 million 
%} 0 industrial accident in history com- 

pares with the devastation caused on 
a December night in 1984, when 45 tons 
of poison gas leaked from a Union Car- 
bide pesticide plant in Bhopal, India. The 
deadly methyl isocyanate, a pesticide in- 
gredient, killed more than 3,400 people 
and injured 200,000. The Indian govern- 
ment charged the company with negli- 
gence, brought murder charges against its 
chief executive, Warren Anderson, and 
demanded $3.3 billion to settle claims by 
victims and their families. 

Last week India’s Supreme Court 
unexpectedly announced a settlement of 
all claims against the chemical com- 
pany at a price that surprised and an- 
gered many Indians. Union Carbide has 
agreed to pay the Indian government a 





Business 


the gasoline surcharge). But at least it 
would be swift and sure and undiluted by 
legal fees. Second—and this is impor- 
tant—anyone who wanted to buy extra 
insurance against pain and suffering 
would be free to do so. Private insurers 
would doubtless be thrilled to sell it (and 
to write policies covering the $500 colli- 
sion deductible as well). Like flight insur- 





“Premiums” should be 
added to the cost of 
gasoline. It would come 
to about 50c per gal. 





ance, such a policy might not be a great 
buy. But it would be readily available for 
those who wanted it. 

Almost all the consumer advocates 
and many insurance companies that 
have looked at this issue agree that true 
no-fault is the way to go. One who does 
not, so far, is Ralph Nader. Given his 
unique position, this is unfortunate. He 
recoils from any restriction on the Little 
Guy’s access to the courts, because he 
sees it as the consumer's only practical 
defense against the Big Guys. And he’s 
right: the specter of lawsuits is indeed a 
disincentive to corporate wrongdoing. But 
drivers already have plenty of incentive 
not to get into accidents. True no-fault 
wouldn't make the reckless any more 
reckless. And charging for it at the pump 
would at least get them to pay a share of 





In the aftermath, victims awaited treatment 
India will drop all criminal charges. 


lump sum of $470 million by March 23. 
The money will be distributed by a spe- 
cial commission. In exchange, India will 
drop all criminal charges against the 
company as well as against Anderson, 
who retired in 1986. “It’s a fair and ade- 
quate settlement for the victims,” said 
Michael Ciresi, an attorney who repre- 
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the cost instead of driving uninsured. 

“The courts are overwhelmed, 
swamped, inundated, choked,” Senator 
Moynihan wrote years ago. “In a futile 
quest to carry out a mundane mission— 
deciding who hit whom on the highway 
when every day there will be thousands 
and thousands of such events—we are 
sacrificing the most precious of our insti- 
tutions: the independent judiciary.” 

In the long run we cannot prosper in 
the world economy by busily selling each 
other auto insurance and suing each other | 
over claims. We have to make something. 

Pay-at-the-pump no-fault would be 
good for almost all drivers (except those 
who now drive uninsured and pay noth- 
ing) and good for those insurance compa- 
nies that are efficient (they'd win even 
more business than they have now). 

But we may never get a system like 
this, because selling the idea takes more 
than a sound bite. In ten seconds, backed 
by tens of millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing, the trial lawyers will demolish it: “If 
you're horribly mangled,” they will ask, 
“don’t you want the right to sue the drunk 
who wrecked your life?” In ten seconds 
the insurance agents will demolish it: 
“Don't you think, in America, you should 
have the right to choose your insurance 
company?” These will be cheap, cynical 
shots designed specifically to keep the ex- 
tra 40¢ or so of each insurance dollar that 
goes to them instead of us. But cheap, cyn- 
ical shots play well on TV. e 





Andrew Tobias wrote the 1982 best seller The 
Invisible Bankers: Everything the Insurance 
Industry Never Wanted You to Know. 


sented India in its suit against the firm. 

But at one demonstration in Bhopal, 
some 200 women carried placards reading 
THE GOVERNMENT HAS BETRAYED US. 
Others called for the hanging of those re- 
sponsible for the Bhopal leak. The main 
opposition party in the Indian legislature 
branded the settlement “a total sellout by 
the government.” 

Sources close to the case said India 
was willing to settle for a lesser amount 
than previously demanded because Union 
Carbide agreed to write the whole check 
right away. Last November the two sides 
had come close to agreeing on a settle- 
ment of $500 million, but that amount 
would have been paid out over ten years. 
Union Carbide, which has insisted that 
the leak was an act of sabotage by a dis- 
gruntled worker, will have no trouble rais- 
ing the cash. The company had already 
set aside $200 million for the purpose, and 
its insurance will cover another $250 mil- 
lion. But the case may not be fully closed, 
liability experts say, because dissatisfied 
Bhopal survivors may decide to file claims 
in the U.S. as well. a 
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Leaving Tips 


Here comes the service charge 





f customers walk out of Del Frisco’s 

Steak House in New Orleans without 
leaving a tip, none of the waiters even 
raise an eyebrow. Nor do they at Café 
Provengal in Evanston, IIl., or Michael's 
in Santa Monica, Calif. Tipping is no 
longer expected at these establishments, 
but that does not mean the service is free. 
They are among a small but growing 
number of U.S. restaurants that are re- 
placing the tipping system with a service 
charge, typically 15% to 18%. 

The mandatory charge, which is wide- 
ly used in Europe, is appealing to Ameri- 
can restaurateurs, partly because it simpli- 
fies their bookkeeping for income tax 
purposes. Yet some customers have turned 
up their noses at the idea. “The quarrel I 
have with fixed charges is that when you 
go toa restaurant where the service is bad, 
you don't have a choice,” said Los Angeles 
lawyer Maynard Davis, who frequently 
conducts business at restaurants. 

In a survey conducted for TIME last 
week by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
77% of those polled said they oppose a 
mandatory service charge. One reason 
may be that the typical service charge is 


Merger Mystery 


Is the media mogul a mole? 


rriving like an invasion force, foreign 

media magnates have taken over bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of U.S. properties 
ranging from RCA Records to Scientific 
American magazine. So far, their inten- 
tions have appeared to be strictly 
business. But what if a foreign com- 
munications kingpin were secretly 
working for the KGB as part of a dia- 
bolical scheme to influence Ameri- 
can public opinion? And what if this 
media mole were to get his claws on 
the most powerful U.S. communica- 
tions company? That is the provoca- 
live premise of Agent of Influence 
(Putnam; 416 pages), an intriguing 
merger mystery by David Aaron, 
author of the best-selling 1987 spy 
thriller Stare Scarlet. 

Aaron's tale reflects a real-life 
Strategic shift in which military com- 
petition is giving way to financial 
struggle. “The new focus of Soviet in- 
telligence operations under Mikhail 
Gorbachev,” warns one of his char- 
acters, “is in the field of economics.” 
Aaron has populated his tale with a 
new breed of intelligentsia whose 
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Would you favor a system under 
which restaurants would add a 
mandatory service charge of 15 
to 18% to your bill? 





larger than the tip that most customers 
generally leave. When diners were asked 
how much they usually tip, the average 
came to 14%. Even so, some customers 
welcome the change. Says Michael Faw- 
cett, manager of the Rattlesnake Club in 
Denver: “People really like it, because 
they don’t have to figure out the check 
anymore.” 

The nascent service-charge move- 
ment began with Congress, which started 
in 1982 toclamp down on one of the coun- 
try’s biggest tax dodges: the failure to re- 
port billions of dollars in tips. Laws now 
require restaurateurs to monitor waiters* 
tips for the Internal Revenue Service, as 


members whisper in the same breath about 
both espionage and arbitrage. 

The book's protagonist, Jayson Ly- 
man, is an investment banker who grips 
his peach-colored Financial Times “like a 
swagger stick.” Advised by his boss that 
French magnate Marcel Bresson is out to 
buy News/ Worldweek, Lyman is ready to 
leap to the American company’s defense. 
“You mean foreigners, the French of all 
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well as pay federal unemployment and 
Social Security taxes on such income. “It’s 
a lot of extra work. We have to spend time 
keeping records because the Government 
doesn’t want to,” said Don O'Neill, the 
owner of the Spring House restaurant in 
Pittsford, N.Y. 

Under a tipping system, waiters re- 
ceive a minimum of $2.01 an hour plus 
their individual gratuities. A service 
charge, by contrast, is collected as part of 
restaurant revenue and is then paid out to 
waiters on an hourly basis or under an in- 
centive plan based on how much food 
they sell. At Del Frisco’s in New Orleans, 
waiters receive $8 an hour or 10% of 
weekly total sales, whichever is greater. 

While many waiters complain that the 
service charge robs them of the perfor- 
mance-based pay they deserve, supporters 
of the policy feel that a salary elevates 
servers to a more professional status. “Our 
waiters have higher self-esteem, since they 
are no longer dependent on handouts from 
persons to whom they must be obsequi- 
ous,” says Barry Wine, owner of Manhat- 
tan’s ultrapricey Quilted Giraffe, where 
there is a service charge. But in the com- 
petitive restaurant business, few owners 
are likely to pick up a hot potato like the 
service charge until they are sure their ri- 
vals are going to go along. —By Wendy Cole. 
With reporting by Laura Claverie/New Orleans 
and Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 





people, think they can take over the big- 
gest media company in America? They'll 
get their butts kicked!” But Lyman’s boss 
informs him that their firm has been re- 
tained by the other side. 

Plagued by misgivings during the en- 
suing takeover battle, Lyman joins the 
search for Bresson’s real identity. The 
French magnate owns no real estate and 
has no fixed address, except for the 325-ft. 
, yacht docked at Monte Carlo. A re- 
porter looking into Bresson’s origins 
turns up dead. And the magnate’s 
dentist tells Lyman that Bresson’s 
“cement” filling could have been 
done only in the Soviet Union. 

Aaron’s tale bristles with arcana 
picked up during the author's career 
in Washington, where he served as 
deputy to Zbigniew Brzezinski on 
President Carter’s National Security 
Council, and on Wall Street, where 
he is a board member of the Oppen- 
heimer investment firm. At times, 
Aaron can get carried away with 
brand names, as when he notes that 
a character was able to fall asleep on 
a plane “despite a monster roar from 
the four Rolls-Royce SNECMA 
Olympus 593 jet engines.’ But he 
manages to keep his plot shifting as 
fast as the ticks in the price of a 
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Aaron's people whisper about both espionage and arbitrage takeover stock. —By Bruce van Voorst 











If you want to own the meeting, 
youll have to steal the show. 


All it takes is a little color. 


You see, most audiences have never 


experienced the brilliance of color 
overheads. Just the sleep-inducing 
monotones of black and white. 


But with stage presence provided 
by the HP color printer and plotters, 
they'll see your point more quickly. 
And remember it much longer. If 
you think we're exaggerating, con 
sider this: Color sells ideas and 
products up to 85 percent more 
effectively than black and white. 


Of course, our PaintJet color 






HP PaintJet Color Graphics 
Printer, $1395 


HP ColorPro 7440A 
Graphics Plotter, $1295 





printer and ColorPro pen plotter 
work with your favorite graphics 
and presentation htteere Plas 
nearly all personal computers, 
including Macintosh. 

So call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 290A, 
for a free sample output and the 
name of your nearest authorized HP 
dealer, And start playing the lead. 


Color transparency created using HP 
Graphics Gallery 3.0 
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SAVINGS AND LOANS 


Offers They 
Can’t Afford 


Just a week after President 
Bush unveiled his plan to bail 
out hundreds of insolvent sav- 
ings and loans, some of them 
took a turn for the perverse by 
getting into a costly new inter- 
est-rate war. Houston’s Com- 
monwealth Savings cranked 
up the rates it pays on six- 
month “jumbo” certificates of 
deposit (typical size: $100,000) 
from 9.6% to a hefty 10.75%. 
In California, Pasadena’s 
BancPlus Savings followed suit 
with a 10.5% six-month rate. 
One reason for the feverish 
run-up was the need for the 
thrifts to compensate deposi- 
tors for the perceived risk of 
putting money in those S & Ls, 
despite the Government's 








promise to insure all accounts 
up to $100,000. 

By widening the losses at 
insolvent S & Ls, the rate in- 
creases may drive up the cost 
of the federal rescue, which un- 
der Bush's plan could cost $200 
billion during the next three 
decades. By week's end, 
though, the ailing S & Ls began 
to show some restraint. Rates 
on six-month CDs fell to 9.5% 
at Commonwealth and 10.1% 





at BancPlus. = 
PROPHYLACTICS 

A Burst of 
Controversy 
Condoms may have prolifer- 
ated lately, but not all of | 


them are created equal. So 
says the March issue of Con- 


Testing strength under pressure 


checked 40 brands and 
16,000 individual condoms for 
leakage and strength. When 
the prophylactics were filled 
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test used by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, all brands managed to 
pass. But researchers got dif- 
ferent results when they filled 
condoms with several quarts 
of air, the standard required 
by such countries as Den- 
mark and Canada. Two types 
of condoms, LifeStyles Extra 
Strength with Nonoxynol-9 
(a spermicide) and LifeStyles 
Nuda Plus, flunked the test 
10% of the time. Consumer 
Reports labeled many of the 
samples “grossly defective.” 
A spokesman for their man- 
ufacturer, Ansell Inc. of 
Dothan, Ala., declared, “Con- 
sumer Reports does not un- 
derstand condoms.” As for 
the Nonoxynol-9 product, the 
company said that the maga- 
zine’s testers were using con- 
doms that Ansell had vol- 
untarily recalled because of 
as 








Maytag’s repairman for 21 years 
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_Pass the Pork 


Rinds, Mr. Prez 


What Ronald Reagan did for 
jellybeans during his tenure in 
the White House, George Bush 
may do for pork rinds. A presi- 
dential predilection for the 
crunchy puffs of pigskin is 
bringing fresh popularity to 
what was previously regarded 
as a regional delicacy of the 


South. The snack is made by | 


cooking small pieces of pigskin 


and dunking the shrunken pel- | 


lets in fat heated to 400° F. At 
that point they explode like 
popcorn. 

Chicago’s Evans Food 
Products, which claims to be 
the largest U.S. pork-rind pro- 











sumer Reports. Investigators | with ten ounces of water, the | defects. 
ADVERTISING Iowa-based appliance maker 

aunched the campaign 21 
Been Lonely launc © campaigs 


Too Long 


He is one of Madison Avenue’s 
most enduring—if not hardest- 
working—characters: the May- 
tag repairman. Billed as “the 
loneliest guy in the world” 
because the company’s prod- 
ucts supposedly never break 
down, he has been portrayed 
by actor Jesse White since the 





years ago. But next month, at 
70, White will hang up his never 
used tool belt. He will be re- 
placed by actor Gordon Jump, 
56, who portrayed radio-station 
manager Arthur Carlson in the 
TV series WKRP in Cincin- 
nati. But White is not all 
washed up. Like many corpo- 
rate superstars before him, he 
will remain on the payroll as a 
consultant. a 








The new guy with nothing to do 








ducer, predicts that annual 


sales in the $200 million-a- 
year industry will rise 10% 
during 1989. Evans hopes to 
profit from the pork rind’s up- 
per-crust patron with a new 





brand called Presidential Pork 
Rinds, which features a red- 
white-and-blue label. 
company is planning promo- 
tional stickers that will pro- 
claim SKINS ARE IN! a 





EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Accounting 
For Promises 


U.S. companies carry an omi- 
nous obligation that they have 
never really acknowledged on 
their books: the health-care 
benefits promised to retirees. 
Unlike pension plans, which 
are backed by investment 
funds, companies usually pay 
for retiree health-insurance 
costs as they occur. 


The | 





But last week the Finan- 
cial Accounting Standards 
Board said that by 1992 com- 
panies should put these obli- 
gations on their balance 
sheets. For starters, firms will 
have to declare the $200 bil- 











lion or more they already owe | 


to retired workers. 
Corporate executives ar- 
gue that FASB is trying to re- 


| form the system too rapidly 


The accounting change could 
slash earnings at some firms by 
half and put others into the 
red. As corporations are forced 
to account for their retirement 
obligations, many are expected 
to cut such benefits for their 
present workers. Corporations 
will have until 1992 to submit 
their arguments against the 
plan or plead for a delay. 
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6000 LE. 
The New Look Of 
Affordable Road Performance. 


Step aside for a true road sedan that makes no apologies for its responsiveness, 
and no bones about its comfort. Under the hood, LE is powered by a fuel-injected 2.51 Tech IV engine 
or an optional multi-port fuel-injected 2.8L V6. Transmission choices include a 3-speed 
automatic or an available 4-speed automatic (with the 2.8L V6 only). The LE has MacPherson strut 
front suspension, rack-and-pinion steering, steel-belted radials and front-wheel drive for 
road-biting traction. A new roof line, blacked-out grille, fog lamps and body side moldings are standard. 
Performance has its value, and when the subject is 6000 LE, that value happens to 
be worth a lot: as shown $12,299 (prices start as low as $11,969) MSRP including dealer prep. 
Tax, license, destination charge and other optional equipment additional 
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Driven to 
Beat the 
Budget 


An idealist with a knack for 
compromise, a futurist skilled in 
improvisation, RICHARD DARMAN 
is a joyful public servant 





BY LAURENCE I. BARRETT 
4 ichard Darman was an anonymous White House 





staffer seven years ago, still struggling to make his 

place among Reaganauts suspicious of his moderate 
politics, but he knew what job would suit him next. If his 
ally David Stockman, then the embattled Budget Director, 
departed, Darman thought himself a natural for the Office 
of Management and Budget. Word of his ambition seeped 
out. A newspaper column scoffing at his qualifications got 
big play in Boston, and his ailing father saw it. The younger 
Darman seethed, and not only because of the criticism. 
Later he confided that he was upset partly because “‘T still 
wasn't successful in a way that really meant something to 
him.” Or to himself, for that matter. 

The incident spoke loudly of Darman, who already 
owned an impressive record in and out of government. He 
also possessed a huge appetite for more responsibility, a 
need to perform in the political circus’ center ring and a 
perfectionist’s burden of self-doubt. That Darman, after 
some detours, became George Bush’s Budget Director last 
month shows a degree of adroit tenacity rare even among 
Washington's tribe of striving Type A’s. He appears joyful 
in his new post, though his return to public service dumps 
him into a sticky triangular paradox. Alone among Reagan 
advisers, Darman lent his name to a Washington coinage: 
“Darmanesque” denotes the arcane stratagems he devised 
to promote Reagan policies. In the process of advancing 
Reaganomics, he sometimes swallowed his own skepticism 
about its wisdom. Now Darman must extricate Bush from 
the tar pit that is Ronald Reagan’s fiscal legacy. The incon- 
gruity does not diminish his enthusiasm. 

It is a challenge fittingly complex for a state-of-the-art 
public official who, at 45, is working for his fifth President 
and has served in six Cabinet departments. Darman has 
been a policy adviser, a crisis manager, an editor of Bush 
and Reagan speeches, a campaign strategist and, above all, 
a negotiator of intricate deals. The one he found “most ex- 
citing,” he says, occurred when, as a young Justice Depart- 
ment official, he helped broker Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new’s resignation. And the most significant? He names the 
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1986 economic-summit communiqué, improving policy co- 
ordination among the industrial democracies. Years hence. 
he predicts, that agreement will be seen as historic. 

That Darman takes such pride in a pact unfamiliar to 
nearly all ordinary mortals—rather than megadeals like the 
1983 Social Security rescue or the 1986 tax-reform act— 
shows still another of his several facets. He is a relentless fu- 
ture freak. In a town obsessed with the crisis du jour, he fre- 
quently peers at the far horizon and tosses off jeremiads 
about his sightings. Lately he has been preaching against the 
rampant impulse for instant gratification. Americans “need 
to reinstill in ourselves a sense of the importance of the fu- 
ture,” he argues. No one argues back in principle, but politics 
pushes back mercilessly. That standoff underscores a fasci- 
nating conflict between Darman’s strategy and his psyche. 

Darman the farsighted analyst has known for eight 
years about the urgent need for expensive repairs to the 
country’s economic foundations. Darman the ace operative 
has sometimes papered over that need to serve his Presi- 
dent’s or his candidate’s political purposes. He is widely 
suspected of secretly itching to impose a tax increase. After 
denying that vehemently—though not altogether persua- 
sively—he produced an innovative budget plan that ap- 
pears to reduce the deficit with negligible pain. 

An internal conflict? Not on this score, Darman insists. 
He has described himself as “a long-term idealist and a 
short-term realist.” Now, in an introspective moment, he 
adds, “That's the most important short thing I've ever said 
about myself.” Realism, of course, often serves as a respect- 
able disguise for political expedience. Eight years ago this 
month, he was the first White House insider to warn his 
colleagues that Reaganomics was flawed. He and Stock- 
man later considered sabotaging Reagan’s 1981 tax-reduc- 
tion bill. Concessions to assorted special interests, neces- 
sary to overcome the Democrats’ competing proposal, were 
becoming prohibitively expensive. Instead he pressed 
ahead, matching the Democratic version in what amount- 
ed to a bidding war, betting that the damage could be re- 
paired the same year with a second budget resolution. Now 
he concedes error; no comprehensive fix was made in 1981 
or later. Yet Darman insists his course was correct because 
“it was important at the time to preserve the power of the 
presidency.” The same imperative guides Darman today as 
he serves Bush under more difficult circumstances. 

If Darman’s negotiations with Congress present ser- 
pentine challenges worthy of a Kafka plot, his personality 
has the dense texturing of a protagonist in a Nabokov nov- 
el. Contradictions little and large adorn his life. He owns 
two racehorses but never bets on them because he doesn’t 
gamble. Last year when his aged Audi expired, he agonized 
for weeks before acquiring a new Mercedes-Benz. The 
symbolism of so expensive a car bothers this man of inde- 
pendent means who cuts his own hair (badly) because “it's 
cheaper and faster.” With a reporter he knows well, he can 
be drawn into conversation about his innermost thoughts. 
Still, he refuses to confess ownership of the Mercedes. 

The aroma of Harvard, where he studied and taught, is 
redolent in his manner as he discusses economic abstrac- 
tions. Yet he harbors what he calls primitive views of patri- 
otism. He was comfortable, as a Bush campaign adviser, 
arguing for continued emphasis on the Pledge of Alle- 
giance issue when even his friend, Campaign Chairman 
James Baker, wanted to change the subject. 
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Bring up the “Darman book,” and its author wants to 
change the subject. A talented writer who enjoys the craft, 
Darman writes occasional essays, sometimes leavening ab- 
struse material with sports metaphors. He began a major 
analytical book on the process of governance 14 years ago, 
during one of his brief recesses from public service. He 
treated the work as a secret, showing pieces of it only reluc- 
tantly to a few friends. Elliot Richardson, his first Wash- 
ington mentor, recalls it as “marvelously prescient and 
penetrating,” in part because of Darman’s gift for dispas- 
sionate analysis. Says Richardson: “Dick never allowed his 
thinking to be colored by how he wished the situation to 
come out.” The tome is now shelved. Darman wants it for- 
gotten. He rebuffed publishers who sought a memoir of his 
time with Reagan. Reason: a really candid book might lim- 
it future opportunities for high office. 

Public service became an addiction for him long ago. It 
isn’t for want ofa warm personal life. He remains gooey over 
his wife of 21 years, Kathleen Emmet Darman,a writer who 
has a Ph.D. in literature. They met, by his account, as teen- 
agers at a “Beacon sociable,” where Brahmin calves learned 
to dance under proper supervision. He sought for years to get 
her attention, even using ploys that could 
later be called Darmanesque. She gently 
scoffs at this romantic notion, conceding 
only that they met as graduate students 
ata dinner he arranged for that purpose. 
They live with their two sons on five se- 
cluded acres overlooking the Potomac. 
Still, Kath says absences from the politi- 
cal arena make him doubt that he is do- 
ing anything worthwhile. 

When he is underoccupied, his bent 
for introspection becomes acute. His 
wife describes it as ongoing “self-exami- 
nation, making his peace with what he 
does, making his peace with himself.” 
Darman believes specific victories or de- 
feats give him little elation or despair be- 
cause he plays out either outcome in ad- 
vance. “I’ve thought about the hundred things that can go 
wrong with the deficit thing,” he says of today’s mission. “If 
something starts going wrong, I'd be disappointed in myself 
if I hadn't already thought of that possibility.” 

Fear of disappointing himself or others remains a dura- 
ble chain to his childhood. His conservative, demanding fa- 
ther Morton followed his own sire into the New England 
textile industry. Morton expected the oldest of his four chil- 
dren to do the same. Jeff Forbes, Darman’s Harvard room- 
mate, recalls the genetic imprint: “Dick’s father was ex- 
tremely disciplined, with a view that life was very real and 
very earnest. Dick took that from him.” 

In prep school the youngster was the model over- 
achieving crown prince. He excelled both in the classroom 
and on the playing field. While trying to secure a starter’s 
place on the football team, he played one quarter with a 
fractured arm. Eventually he became the team’s captain 
and won letters in three other sports. But although he grew 
up affluent, Darman also felt the influence of his mother 
Eleanor, a liberal involved in medical social service. Later 
Darman mused that he “bumbled” into government work 
as a means of bridging his father’s and mother’s impulses. 

After earning an M.B.A. at Harvard, he did research on 
education policy that led to a job at the old Department of 
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Health, Education and Welfare. Secretary Richardson soon 
drew him into his personal circle. As Richardson toured the 
Nixon and Ford Cabinets—serving as head of Defense, 
Justice and Commerce—Darman followed. Richardson, a 
problem-solving progressive who wore his Republicanism 
lightly, even served Jimmy Carter as vice chairman of the 
US. delegation to the U.N. Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. With that political lineage and a wife describing herself 
as “alas, a good old-fashioned liberal,” Darman was hardlya 
natural fit in the conservative Reagan White House. 

That he was there at all was due to James Baker, whom 
he had met at Commerce. Though the new chief 
of staff, Baker was something of an alien. He needed loyal, 
experienced professionals as a bulwark against right-wing 
rivals. Darman filled that role eagerly. Eagerly, but not 
comfortably. The older Reaganauts sometimes suspected 
him of ideological subversion. He in turn took a grandiose 
view of himself as an all-purpose antidote to the amateur- 
ism of some of his elders. “Every single thing that moved,” 
he says, “I felt responsible for.” His influence rose steadily, 
but so did the tension level. He still frets about “all those 4 
words they used about me at the White House,” such as ar- 
rogant and abrasive. The tag “Baker 
aide” also grated on the Darman ego, 
though not enough to keep him from be- 
coming Baker's deputy at the Treasury 
Department in 1985. 

There the atmosphere was more re- 
laxed, and Darman could concentrate 
on big-ticket successes, such as the tax- 
reform act and currency-exchange 
rates. By then Darman had survived 
some of his conservative antagonists 
and made peace with others. Twenty- 
one months ago, he took a respite by go- 
ing into investment banking. But a Re- 
publican victory in 1988, he knew, 
would be an opportunity for a new as- 
signment. He wanted his own com- 
mand this time, free of senior patrons, 
such as Richardson and Baker. Though he lacked a strong 
relationship with Bush, he was soon an economic adviser. 
Darman’s friends in the Bush camp made sure he had am- 
ple access; he capitalized on that by enthusiastically elabo- 
rating on the “flexible-freeze” scheme, the core of Bush’s 
fiscal program. 

The exposure became intense last fall, when Darman 
was chosen to play Michael Dukakis in preparing Bush 
for the debates. “One of the reasons he was picked,” says 
Bush’s media adviser, Roger Ailes, “was his reputation 
for being aloof and arrogant, just like Dukakis.” Though 
tough in the sparring, Darman softened his performances 
with humor. At the end of one mock match, he enter- 
tained Bush by donning a tank helmet like the one Duka- 
kis wore in a TV ad. Next round, he displayed a pair of 
Heavyhands, the weights Dukakis uses in speed-walking. 
In the critique sessions afterward, Ailes says, “Darman 
was great: warm, funny and very sharp.” Bush agreed. 
Despite his earlier doubts about Darman’s team spirit, the 
President-elect told his transition team to forget about a 
list of prospects for Budget Director; he knew who would 
serve him best. Darman was delighted. Now he can put 
off a new version of his book for what he hopes will be 
many years. s 
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WE NEVERFORGET THATA NETWORK LINKS 
MORE THAN JUST COMPUTERS. 


The sooner we start 
working together, the sooner 
your people will, too. 
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The Rats Are Coming — 











_ Can Boston's Pied Piper save the city from a rodent invasion? 





BY SAM ALLIS 





he nightmare seems like something 

out of the Middle Ages: an army of 
voracious rats emerges from Boston's sew- 
er system, inspiring fear and 
loathing around the city. 
The rodents stream past 
Faneuil Hall, invading 
the festive food booths 
of Quincy Market. Soon 
the rats spread across 
Boston Common to the 
Massachusetts statehouse 
and move into the town 
houses in tony Back Bay. As 
panic rises, the assault be- 
comes the biggest threat to 
the Boston area since Paul 
Revere warned that the 
British were coming. 

Sound farfetched? Per- 
haps. But normally unflap- 
pable Bostonians consider 
this apocalyptic vision a real 
possibility, and it has the 
city in an uproar. In two 
years construction is sched- 
uled to begin on the $4.4 bil- 
lion Central Artery project. 
the rebuilding of a highway 
that runs through the heart 
of downtown Boston. To re- 
locate much of the highway 
underground, workers will 
have to excavate 13 million 
“| sq. yds. of earth, tearing up 
countless sewers and other 


tim vat 










spotted in city hall for the first time in 
memory. Says Mark Iapicca, who runs a 
parking lot beneath the elevated Central 
Artery: “There are already more rats than 


people around here, and they're bigger 


than my dog. They're underground now, 

but what happens when they go above- 
ground?” 

The Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus), 

which pervades Boston and 

~~ most American urban 

> areas, is a formidable 





subterranean tunnels. The 
problem: they are home to 
untold thousands of the city’s rats, one of 
the largest such colonies in the country. 
Rudely evicted, the critters will emerge 
me on the surface and start looking 
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around for new homes. 
That prospect deep- 

ly alarms Bostonians, 
who think the city al- 
ready has a bic 
enough rat prob- 

lem. The ro- 
dents roam 
around Chi- 
natown, and 
were recently 













creature. It has gnawing teeth and jaw 
muscles that bite with the force of 12 tons 
per inch—on a par with a shark. It will eat 
almost anything, and has been known to 
attack human babies. Some of the Boston 
rats have lived their entire lives under- 
ground, and no one knows how they will 
behave when exposed to the cultural op- 
portunities of aboveground Boston 

But Bostonians need not despair. As 
the city and the state argue over just how 
the rat peril should be met, the state has 
hired William B. Jackson, the ultimate rat 
terminator, to deal with the problem. A 
former biology professor, Jackson, 62, 





Faneuil Hall may shelter some of the creatures evicted from the sewers 


The state has hired a terminator with an array of sophisticated poisons. 
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now runs his own consulting business in 
Osseo, Mich., and is one of the nation’s 
foremost experts on rodent control 
Working for the United Nations, he has 
battled rats around the world, from Indo- 
nesia to Brazil. Billed by the Boston media 
as the “rat czar” and the “Pied Piper,” 
Jackson is devising a strategy to save Bos- 
ton by killing off the rats in the 7.5-mile- 
long Central Artery-construction area 
even before the work begins 
His main tactic will be to hang poison 
paraffin blocks from manhole covers in 
the sewer system. He concedes, though, 
that he cannot reach other rat tunnels 
“The dilemma is that it’s not just the sew- 
ers,” he says, “but a subterranean laby- 
rinth of unknown dimensions.” Besides 
_ baiting sewers, he will help 
* owners of buildings near the 
" construction create barriers 
against underground inva- 
sions and set traps for rats 
= that venture aboveground 
* Vows Jackson: “We'll pro- 
vide them hotel rooms they 
will never leave.” 

Jackson's ammunition 
will be an array of sophisticat- 
ed rat poisons. His weapon of 
choice in the sewers will be 
advanced anticoagulants that 
can trigger fatal internal 
bleeding. Other exotic poi- 
sons will be used above- 
ground. For example, one 
known under the brand name 
Vengeance, is an antimetabo- 
lide that blocks the conver- 
sion of food into energy and 
Starves the rat to death 

Many Bostonians are 
skeptical that mere mortals 
can defeat the rats. They may 
be right. Jackson found that 
the rodents flourished during 

ten years of atomic testing on Eniwetok 
atoll in the Marshall Islands. Even if Jack- 
son succeeds in killing off his foes, Boston 
will still have a serious problem. “Who 
takes the dead rats?” asks John Sullivan, 
chief engineer for the Boston water and 
sewer commission, who maintains that his 
department will not do that job. “One dead 
rat a day is one thing, but a whole pile of 
dead rats every day is another.” 
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Smith, Untitled (three soldiers with the Spanish civil guard), 1950 


Drawn by Nature’s Pencil 


For the 150th anniversary of camera art, Houston maps a world of images 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


oO one can put a date on the cave 
drawings at Lascaux or on the first 
drumbeat. But photography has a 
birthdate of sorts, 1839, the year it was 
ushered loudly into the world in a clamor 
of patents and the claims of two separate 
inventors, Louis Mandé Da- 
guerre in France and William Henry Fox 
Talbot in England. For that reason 1989 
is being marked as a sesquicentennial 
150 years in which photographers have 
remade the world in their own images 
All through the calendar, museums in 
the U.S. and abroad will be mounting 
shows that will attempt to map the many 
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lines drawn by what Talbot boasted was 
“the pencil of nature.” The first, and one of 
the most ambitious, is at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Houston until April 30 (stops 
in Canberra, Australia, and London fol- 
low). Curated chiefly by the collector Dan- 
iel Wolfe, “The Art of Photography: 1839- 
1989” is a thorough but not a definitive 
history—one version of the story, splen- 
didly but narrowly focused upon questions 
of style through the work of just 85 major 
figures. It would be possible to assemble 
another equally large exhibition from the 
prominent names left out—Mathew 
Brady, Eadweard Muybridge, Ansel Ad- 
ams and Richard Avedon, to name a 
few—but the shortcomings of the show are 
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paltry compared with its pleasures 
In the mid—19th century, the modern 
world was taking shape, in some respects 
the shape that photography gave it. The 
new art form fostered the trend by which 
the antique notion of fame was supplant- 
ed by the more salable idea of celebrity 
And in the great age of imperial expan- 
sion, the camera was just the tool to bring 
home views of the exotic places that had 
been gathered in by the Western powers 
By the early 1840s, the world’s first por- 
trait studios had sprung up in New York 
City and Philadelphia, churning out like- 
nesses of glassy-eyed sitters who looked as 
though they had been whacked with a 
board. But it was in England and France 





MORE TOIT THAN MEETS THE EYE 


W. Eugene Smith found in a trio of Spanish civil 
guards, left, how small-town figures could have 
monumental weight. Nadar let a cascading 
sash, below, suggest the tempestuous mood of 
Doré's engravings. Alvin Langdon Coburn felt 
the summons of ambiguous symbols, right. For 
Man Ray a photograph, bottom, could be a 
guessing game about reality. 





Nadar, Gustave Doré, 1855-65 
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Man Ray, Glass Tears, circa 1930 
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Coburn, The Coal Cart, 1911-12 





1989 


that photography took on the character of 
an art in the work of men like the Parisian 
caricaturist Nadar, who brought a warm 
blooded gravity to camera portraiture 

Yet the device remained for decades 
an exotic box, a contraption mostly for 
adventurers and the wealthy. That 
changed after 1888, the year George East- 
man introduced the inexpensive Kodak 
Amateur photography became the new 
folk art, and fine-art practitioners had to 
scramble for a way to distinguish them- 
selves from the mobs of snapshooters 
Their response was pictorialism, an inter- 
national style of soft focus, poetic yearn- 
ings and darkroom tricks that were be- 
yond the abilities of the untrained. During 
the pictorialist phase of their careers, Al- 
vin Langdon Coburn in England and Ed- 
ward Steichen in the U.S. turned away 
from mere realism toward a metaphysical 
art, one of broad hazy forms that hinted at 
an elusive realm of ideas and spirit 

Though they produced all too many 
pictures of farmers wrapped in a fog bor- 
rowed from Whistler, the 
made the invaluable discovery that the 
camera could create a new kind of sym- 
bol. In a photograph, almost any object 
could be made to appear as a correlative 
for the artist’s interior By World 
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THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES? 


By a sophisticated placement of the camera, Paul 
Strand found new sensations along the curves of a car, 
below. But Walker Evans took the simplest angle ona 
subject, bottom, to let viewers find their own straight 
way to the pleasures of a shabby but shimmering wall 
and a subtle distribution of rectangles. Robert Frank 
proved that the photographer's dark moods, left, 
could lead him to the psychic stress lines of a nation. 











Strand, Wire Wheel, New York, 1918 





as fb | War I, pictorialism was in retreat before 
an emerging modernism pledged to clear 
focus, high detail and unvarnished fact 
Yet even modernists like Edward Weston 
and Paul Strand would still sift the world 
for facts that would be expressive of spirit 
For Gustave Le Gray, working on the 
coast of France in the mid-1850s, the 
cloud-streaked sky was an atmospheric 
effect to be rendered as lustrously as the 
equipment of the day would permit. For 
Alfred Stieglitz some 70 years later, long 
after he had abandoned the pictorial style, 
the clouds above Lake George, N.Y., were 
still “equivalents” for his own shifting 
emotions. 

Even when it was used as a blunt in- 
strument, the camera could make reality 
turn this way and that. In the photo- 
graphs he took across an America bur- 
dened by the Depression, Walker Evans 
worked to see how much feeling could be | 
extracted from plain fact, severely ren- | 
dered: a storefront approached head-on 
or a pedestrian caught in rapt self-ab- 
sorption. But in the same years in Europe, | 
the surrealist Man Ray used the camera 
to give a gleeful stamp of reality to the pa- 
tently unreal 

In the years after World War II, the 
mood of American photography in partic- 








Evans, Corrugated Tin Facade, Moundville, Alabama, 1936 
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1200 People From 
43 Other States 
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One Atlanta Hospital 
In Just ears: 


Even today, there remain a few independent, treatment of Recovering Professionals and 

nationally-recognized treatment centers whose Multiple Personality Disorder directed by 

fierce commitment to quality of patient care nationally-respected clinicians. 

makes them unique. In just twelve years, * The Ridgeview Institute attracts 25% of its 

Atlanta’s Ridgeview Institute has joined that patients from outside of Georgia and 40% 

elite group. from outside metro Atlanta. 

¢ The Ridgeview Institute offers three spe- The Ridgeview Institute is as close as your 
cialized treatment programs for children telephone. A counselor in the Institute’s Infor- 


and adolescents and two for adults. Whether — mation & Referral Service will answer your ques- 
the problem is emotional, psychological or __ tions and find the help you seek. You will not 
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Atlanta’s World-Class Treatment Center 
3995 S. Cobb Drive * Smyrna, GA 30080 * (404) 434-4567 Toll Free 1-800-345-9775 


Not everyone is going to like Compri 
Hotels, because Compri Hotels aren't 
like other hotels. They're different. 

Different, because Compri is based 
on a unique concept: every traveler 
should have the opportunity to share the 
same room, and end the feelings of 


isolation and loneliness that often accom- 


pany business travel. We call it the 
Compri Club, and if you can imagine a 
5,000 sq. ft. living room with meeting 


areas, a place to eat, a library, big 
screen T.V, a cocktail area, and plenty of 
space to socialize, then you're begin- 
ning to imagine how different a Compri 
can be. 

When you do need some privacy, 
you'll find a spacious and luxurious guest 
room with a full work desk and two 
telephones. You'll also find a hotel staff to 
whom service means far more than 
just fulfilling minimal expectations 


Perhaps the biggest difference of all 
is the price. An exceptional value that 
includes a full, cooked-to-order breakfast, 
a hosted evening reception, late night 
snacks, and workout facilities — all for a 
surprisingly reasonable mid-priced rate. 

Because, after all, everything costs 
less when you share 
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MODERN TIMES 


The world of Joel Sternfeld 
is a place where people have 
left their footprints on every 
inch of what used to be the 
trackless wilderness. When 
he photographs a basketball 
hoop perched in God's coun- 
try, above, it feels as though 
nature is a haunted house 
and we are the ghosts. Cindy 
Sherman, right, becomes a 
ghost in the self-portraits 
that made an art star of the 
"80s. In one after another 
she tries on various identi- 
ties loosely borrowed from 
the media—airhead, tempt- 
ress, victim; in a world raised 
on images, everyone knows 
how to strike the poses and 
to change them faster than a 
channel switcher. 


~ 
Sherman, Untitled, no. 145, 1985 
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Sternfeld, Near Lake Powell, Arizona, August 1979 
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ular had turned edgy. To see the great 
work that W. Eugene Smith did for LIFE 
not far from the somber, inward-looking 
images of Harry Callahan draws out the 
way both men shared in a progressive 
darkening of temperament. In the 1950s it 
hung over the pictures of Robert Frank, 
who produced a cross-country document 
of the American scene as a place of can- 
celed expressions, glum highway strips 
and spent energies. That cloud cast shad- 
ows on the landscape too. Ansel Adams 
could go on making nature appear awe- 
some, but Joel Sternfeld has become the 
recording angel of a more beleaguered 
land: polluted, invaded by concrete and 
minced into real estate. 

The show ends with a too brief sam- 
pling of postmodernism, work by photog- 
raphers like Cindy Sherman and Boyd 
Webb, who stage scenes for the camera. 
The essence of postmodernism is the be- 
lief that in advanced societies reality is a 
secondhand experience, a slippery sub- 
stance filtered through a ghostly scrim of 
media images. Movie stills, news pictures, 
advertising—the world is a deck of pic- 
tures; the artist’s job is to shuffle and deal, 
making images that comment upon im- 
ages. In the end, the pencil of nature has 
drawn a house of mirrors. el 
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Peace Crusade 


A new breed of antiwar activist 
takes on military recruiters 





he nation’s high schools have long 
been a favorite hunting ground for the 
military. Caught between adolescence and 


seem boundless but money often is not, 
graduating seniors are ideal candidates for 
recruitment into the armed services. With 
federally sponsored job-training and fi- 
nancial-aid programs virtually dismem- 
bered by the Reagan Administration, the 
military has sought to fill the void by 
stressing its willingness to outfit men and 
women for high-tech careers and provide 
aid for higher education. Says Captain 
George Karpinski, an Army recruiter in 
the Atlanta area: “Seventeen- and 18- 
year-olds are our primary market.” 

In recent years, however, the mili- 
tary’s lock on that market has been chal- 
lenged by groups as diverse as the Red 
Cross, Viet Nam veterans, CARE and the 
Quakers. These so-called peace recruiters 
now turn up regularly in school class- 
rooms and at job fairs and career days 
across the country. Some seek to interest 
students in working for such organiza- 
tions as the Peace Corps and VISTA, or 
help them find nonmilitary assistance for 
college. Others try to show those intent on 
military careers exactly what 
they are getting into. Many do all 
three. Says Lou Ann Merkle of 
the Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectors in Philadel- 
phia: “We who understand the 
implications of enlisting in the 
armed forces have a responsibil- 
ity to help young people under- 
stand them also.” 

Peace recruiters contend that 
students are easily seduced by 
rosy portrayals of military life— 
| such as the slick television com- 
mercials enticing young men and 
women with “Be all that you can be in the 
Army.” They remind youngsters that the 
military's primary purpose is to prepare 
for war, not train people for civilian jobs, 
and they advise them to be skeptical 
about recruiters’ promises. Peace groups 
are especially outraged at the military's 
| targeted appeal to racial minorities, who 
make up 18% of the armed services. In 
New York City peace activists have 
fought proposals to introduce Junior 
ROTC into predominantly nonwhite 
schools. “The message we are giving kids 
is there is no place for you in mainstream 
society,” says Linda Farrell. a teacher at 
Martin Luther King Jr. High School in 
Manhattan. “The only place is the mili- 














adulthood, at an age when possibilities | 
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‘ 
Listening to a Project YANO counselor 
Information, advice and possibly ideology. 


tary, where you can be cannon fodder.” 

The military, which spends $199 mil- 
lion a year on recruitment, says it is not 
threatened by the peace groups. “They of- 
fer theories and rhetoric, but we offer 
$25,200 for college,” says Lieut. Colonel 
John Cullen, a spokesman for the US. 
Army Recruiting Command. Still, the 
Department of Defense next month plans 
to argue in favor of overturning a 1988 
federal-court decision that would allow 
antiwar activists equal access to career 
days in Atlanta high schools. In a 
landmark case five years ago, an 
interfaith peace and justice group 
called Clergy and Laity Con- 
cerned won the right to promote 
its cause among Chicago high 
school students. Yet in San Die- 
go, the site of a large naval instal- 
lation, the Project on Youth and 
Non-Military Opportunities has 
found little resistance to its coun- 
selors, who regularly present 
slide shows and distribute pam- 
phlets in local schools. 

Some critics consider peace 
recruiters unpatriotic or blind to the op- 
portunities the military offers disadvan- 
taged youngsters. Others charge that they 
spout ideology, not information. But 
many students seem to appreciate peace 
promoters’ efforts at consumer education, 
even if they do not always follow the ad- 
vice. After listening to a member of the 
War Resisters League. Philip Jee, 17, a se- 
nior at John F Kennedy High School in 
the Bronx, remained unshaken in his de- 
termination to become a Navy pilot. “It 
made me think,” he said of the presenta- 
tion. “But it didn’t make me change my 
mind.” — By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Michael Mason/Atlanta and 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York 











- Mixed Review 





Some progress, more needed 


irst the good news: American stu- 

dents have improved their basic read- 
ing, writing, math and science skills over 
the past 20 years. Now the bad news: few 
can apply that knowledge in ways that 
would help them excel in college. get a job 
or even perform the necessary tasks of 
daily life. “We have a solid foundation of 
basic skills,” says Archie Lapointe, execu- 
tive director of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (N.A.E.P.), which 
last week issued a far-ranging study on 
the subject. “But there is stagnation as far 
as high-order thinking skills are 
concerned.” 

The report, titled Crossroads in Amer- 
ican Education, evaluated 1.4 million stu- 
dents ages nine, 13 and 17 over the past 
two decades. On the positive side, it found 
that students have improved in “their 
ability to do simple computation, compre- 
hend simple text and exhibit knowledge 
of everyday science facts.” The perform- 
ance gap between whites and racial mi- 
norities seems to be closing, although it 
remains “unacceptably large.” By the end 
of high school, blacks and Hispanics still 
lag three to four years behind white stu- 
dents in achievement. 

These gains in rote learning are offset 
by a worrisome inability to reason effec- 
tively. More than 60% of all high school 
students cannot understand the material 
they read, including newspaper stories or 
topics they study in class. Fully a fourth of 
all 13-year-olds fail to grasp the principles 
of basic math. That problem is apparently 
not remedied in high school, where al- 
most half of all students are unable to 
solve problems using decimals, percent- 
ages, basic geometry or algebra. 

The study recommends few solutions 
that are not already part of the education- 
reform movement: more homework, 
higher performance standards, more pa- 
rental involvement and more work in core 
subjects. But the report also suggests that 
tests and curriculum be recast to make 
students analyze what they know rather 
than just repeat facts and rules. Without 
such changes, it says, U.S. graduates may 
soon be unable to compete with those 
from other countries for the world econo- 
my’s increasingly complex jobs. “Recent 
improvements represent a significant na- 
tional accomplishment,” says Gregory 
Anrig, president of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, which administered the study 
for N.A.E.P. “But progress falls short of 
what the times require. Much more prog- 
ress is needed for the economic develop- 
ment of our nation and the intellectual 
well-being of the next generation.” a 
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Milestones 


SEPARATED. Jane Fonda, 51, actress and 
fitness entrepreneur, and Tom Hayden, 49, 
four-term member of the California as- 
sembly. Married for 16 years, the couple 
have a son Troy, 15 


97 


DIVORCED. Mike Tyson, heavyweight 
boxing champ, and Robin Givens, 24, ac- 


tress; by mutual agreement; after a year of 


marriage, no children; in Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. The terms of settle- 
ment were not disclosed 


CHARGES DROPPED. Against Michael Rea- 
gan, 43, adopted son of the former Presi- 
dent, for making a threatening phone call 
to photographer Roger Sandler; in Los 
Angeles. The two got entangled in a dis- 
pute over the allegedly unauthorized use 
of Sandler's pictures in the younger Rea- 


gan’s 1988 memoir, On the Outside Look- | 


ing In. Last month Reagan left a message 
on Sandler's phone-answering machine 
that included the words “I hope your [ex- 
pletive deleted] family dies in a plane 
crash with you in it.” A prosecutor dis- 
missed the case after Reagan apologized 
to Sandler 


DAMAGES AWARDED. To Marc Christian, 35, 
Rock Hudson’s lover: $14.5 million for the 
emotional distress he suffered because of the 
possibility that he could have contracted 
AIDS from the film star; in Los Angeles. A 
jury found that Hudson, who died in 1985, 
hid his ALDS diagnosis from Christian so he 
could continue the couple’s two-year liai- 
son. The jury also concluded that Hudson’s 
secretary, Mark Miller, had acted with mal- 
ice in failing to inform Christian that Hud- 
son had the disease and awarded Christian 
an additional $7.25 million in punitive and 
exemplary damages. Christian has tested 
negative for AIDS 


DIED. Vernon (“Lefiy”) Gomez, 80. ace 
pitcher and quipster for the New York 
Yankees dynasty of the 1930s; in Green- 
brae, Calif. In his peak year of 1934, Go- 
mez won 26 games and lost five. Toward 
the end of his career, manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy said to Gomez, “Lefty, I don’t 
think you're throwing as hard as you used 
to.” Replied the pitcher: “You're wrong 
Joe. I'm throwing twice as hard, but the 
ball isn’t going as fast.” 


DIED. James Bond, 89. American ornitholo- 
gist whose name Ian Fleming borrowed in 
1952 to christen his secret agent 007; in 
Philadelphia. Bond’s book Birds of the 
West Indies was Fleming’s breakfast- 
table reading when he lived in Jamaica 
and began writing Casino Royale, the first 
of the 007 capers. In baptizing his hero, 
Fleming later wrote, “It struck me that 
this name, brief, unromantic and yet very 
masculine, was just what I needed.” 
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We hope you'll visit our distillery someday and meet some of the 


ks who make Jack 


TOUGH OLD BIRDS like Herb Fanning here | 


are why you'll continue to find Jack Daniel's 
so smooth. 


Mr. Fanning has held every job in our Hollow. 

So he knows his whiskey inside out. And though 

he's long retired these days, we 
| occasionally bring him back to check 
on things. You see, we know there's a 
certain rareness you've come to expect 
in Jack Daniel's. We cant ever risk 
changing that. And with prideful 
watchdogs like Herb on the scene, 
we dont think we ever will. 
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Welcome to paradise: the Hyatt Regency Waikoloa, the world’s most expensive pee stretches over 62 lush and watery acres 





Wait’ll We Tell the Folks Back Home 





What $360 million buys these days in luxury and fantasy 





BY NANCY GIBBS 





T imes must be tough for jaded travel- 
ers. There are not many places left 
on this earth that still confer brag- 
ging rights now that Katmandu has as 
many package tours as Atlantic City and 
darkest Africa is bright with flashbulbs. So 
just in time comes the spanking-new Hyatt 
Regency Waikoloa on the lee shore of the 
Big Island of Hawaii. At $360 million, it is 
the most expensive resort ever built. But 
that’s not, even nearly, all. 

Guests at the oceanside Hyatt are fes- 
tooned with exotic flowers and offered 
colorful concoctions before they reach the 
check-in desk of the half-indoor, half-out- 
door lobby. (What would you do with 
those lovely rugs after a driving rain? Re- 
place them, replies the managing direc- 
tor, smug as a puffin.) To reach their 
rooms, guests can board a bullet-nosed 
monorail tram or take a boat along the ca- 
nal that runs the mile-long stretch of the 
resort. Crispy captains in white shorts and 
knee socks pretend to steer, clanging the 
ship’s bell, but the boat is actually guided 
by wheels running along a 19-in. groove 
underwater. “Disneyland changed the 
way people view entertainment,” muses 
Amy Katoh, who is visiting Hawaii from 
Tokyo with her husband Yuichi. “And 
this place will change the way people 
think about resorts.” 

That is exactly what Hyatt had in 








mind. Hawaii, the sunshine’s circus, at- 
tracts more American vacationers in win- 
ter than any other destination, and this ho- 
tel is fast becoming a main event. For their 
many millions, Hyatt transformed a stark 
moonscape of black lava rock with not so 
much as a sprig of vegetation into a 62-acre 
tropical garden, ringed by three towers, 
1,241 rooms, seven restaurants, 75,000 sq. 
ft. of convention space, a 17,500-sq.-ft 
health spa, 
palm trees at $1,000 apiece and water ev- 
erywhere else. The design is the work of 
Christopher Hemmeter, a sort of revolu- 
tionary in the resort business. His tastes 
run toward the liquid: private lagoons full 
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1,640 transplanted coconut- | 





of sociable fish, waterfalls, whirlpools, wa- 
ter slides and vast, curvaceous pools. Dis- 
tinction lies in myriad details, like the sev- 
en bird keepers who ensure that the 27 
pink flamingos get enough carotene in 
their diet so that they don't fade to beige. 
But other resorts offer tropical splen- 
dors and offbeat birds. The Hyatt hunch 
is that today’s travelers are in desperate 
search of an Experience, a made-to-order 
memory, and are willing to pay $265 a 
night for the average room to $2,500 for a 
presidential suite in order to find it. From 
that belief was born their Fantasy Resort, 
which promises to change the way many 
superluxe hotels do business. After much 


Guests can loll in 
vast, curvaceous 
pools, waterfalls, 
whirlpools, or 
private lagoons, 
home to the hotel's 
most unusual 
occupants: eight 
Atlantic bottle- 
nosed dolphins-in- 
residence 
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Canal boats and a 
Disneyesque 
monorail connect the 
hotel's 1,241 rooms, 
seven restaurants, 
tennis courts, sandy 
beach, health club and 
a myriad of quiet 
hammocked corners 
in which to schmooze, 
snooze, read, write, 
or drink odd tropical 
concoctions 


campfire brainstorming, the Waikoloa 
staff came up with a menu of activities, 
priced them fantastically and still cannot 
always keep up with demand. Though 
roughly half the guests at any given time 
are there on business, they still seem will- 
ing to spend whatever free time and dis- 
cretionary income they have on making 
their trip memorable. “There’s an ego 
boost in going home saying ‘We took a 
helicopter to a remote spot and had a pic- 
nic just for two,’ ” observes Patrick Cow- 
ell, a regional vice president of Hyatt Re- 


director. “Can’t you imagine that kind of 
story in the Des Moines bridge circle?” 
Guests can choose a hunting safari for 
wild boar, goats or pheasant on the slopes 
of Mauna Kea ($550 for the first person, 
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sorts Hawaii and the hotel’s managing | 
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$200 each for the next three). The game 
will be dressed and served for dinner that 
night, or shipped home upon request. Or 
deep-sea fishing on a luxury yacht ($1,380 
for up to six people), Formula Ford race- 
car driving (not available until April), a 
day in the saddle with the paniolos (Ha- 
waiian cowboys) of the vast Kahua 
Ranch ($1,460 for four) or dinner at the 
Hulihee Palace, former home of the Ha- 
waiian royalty ($1,995 for four). Visitors 
can also watch whales or sunsets or moon- 
rises from the deck of the 50-ft. catama- 
ran Noa Noa, with its two amiable skip- 
pers and well-stocked bar 

Some of the most spectacular scenery 
on the largely undeveloped 4,038-sq.-mi 


| island—the gizzards of an active volcano, 


for instance, or thousand-foot cliffs of the 








| Kohala coast—is virtually inaccessible to 
all but island birds and their kin, which 
includes the Bell JetRanger III helicop- 
ter. For a mere $1,380, the copter will take 
four people on a tour, complete with a 


champagne picnic on windswept Lauhala 





| goon 





| the moon 


Point and a view right into the maw of the 
active volcano Kilauea. This jaunt is not 
for the faint of heart or weak of knee. 
When the tree line below suddenly drops 
away, leaving the swaying copter to 
swoop deep into an amphitheater of wa- 
terfalls, even the rush of peaceable New 
Age music injected through the passenger 
headphones may fail to tranquilize a 
white-knuckle flyer 

Perhaps the most popular fantasy of 
all involves a visit with the resort’s most 
distinguished guests: eight Atlantic bottle- 
nosed dolphins, in residence under the 
care of marine-mammal veterinarians 
Rae Stone and Jay Sweeney. Rather than 
ricocheting around a concrete pool, the 
dolphins frolic in a protected saltwater la- 
“Everything about this place is 
fake, except for the dolphins,” observes a 
guest wryly, as she wanders by. The Dol- 
phin Quest program offers a model envi- 
ronment for research and study, as well as 
a unique aquatic encounter for the guests 
“These animals can humble anyone,” 
says trainer Christian Harris. “Guests 
may arrive at the dock complaining about 
something or other, but they get in the 
water with the dolphins and are smiling 
in about ten seconds.” 


t $55 for half an hour, the dolphin 

encounter strikes many guests as a 

bargain—enough, at least, to en- 
sure that there is usually a waiting list for 
a spot on the dock. Reservations at the 
restaurants are also hard to come by when 
the hotel is full, but the relentlessly eager 
staff has invented a solution: Vacations by 
Design. Upon arrival, guests check off all 
the activities and restaurants they want to 
try, and the Aloha Services staff will 
make all the reservations and print up a 
schedule. “And you know what?” says 
manager Cowell. “This will be happening 
in most resort hotels in the future. It’s go- 
ing to end up being a standard service.” 

If this kind of resort really is the wave 
of the future, other hotel chains may be 
hard pressed to ride it. The landscaping 
alone at the Hyatt Regency Waikoloa 
cost $4.5 million, and to run smoothly the 
hotel needs nearly two staff members for 
each guest. But Hyatt is convinced that it 
has found a gold mine. Over the next five 
years, the company plans to develop 25 
more luxury resorts worth a total of $3 bil- 
lion, Developer Hemmeter himself has 
ten more megaresorts in the works 
“We're now planning hotels that go way 
beyond this one,” he says. Which can only 
mean setting up shop on the lee shore of 
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Free advice. 


FIND OUT THE NEW a 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY ———_——— 
INSULATION RECOMMENDATIONS 











WHERE TO INSULATE FOR ——— 
MAXIMUM ENERGY SAVINGS. 


HOW TO UPGRADE 
EXISTING INSULATION 





_— 
ANSWERS TO THE MOST —— 
FREQUENTLY ASKED INSULATION QUESTIONS. 


Owens-Corning just wrote the book 
on home insulation. 

This comprehensive 32-page guide 
features the latest government insula- 
tion recommendations plus many other 
tips to help you save on your energy 
bills. So if you’re planning to build a 
new home, add on to your house or just 
reinsulate, get a little free advice from 
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INSULATING A ROOM 
—— ADDITION, BASEMENT 
OR ATTIC CONVERSION 


INSULATION CONSIDERATIONS 
—— WHEN YOU'RE BUILDING 
A NEW HOME 


the insulation experts. Owens-Corning 


Fiberglas. For a free copy, 
call 1-800-GET-PINK. [bbe 





I Mail to: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Attn: C.G.C. “Ty 

| Mecks, Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

| Please send me a free copy of “A Homeowner's Guide to | 
Insulation.” 

| Name ___ : eas _— 7 

| Address = — | 

_ == | 
State = Zip = 
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or a child in kindergarten, the day is 

carefully divided into time for listen- 
ing, playing, coloring, snacking and nap- 
ping. Middle-class children, raised by par- 
ents who worship their watches, adapt 
easily to this regimen. But for many disad- 
vantaged inner-city youngsters, the struc- 
ture of the school day apparently seems to- 
tally unfamiliar. They often resist the idea 
that they should stop doing one thing sim- 
ply because it is time to do something else. 
Why are many children of the urban 
































poor so uncomfortable in school? One ex- 
planation comes from University of Chi- 
cago Professor Dolores Norton, who is 
conducting a unique study of the intellec- 
tual development of children in poor fam- 
ilies. Her conclusion: growing up in an un- 
Structured home environment, they do 
not develop a sense of time that enables 
them to adapt well to school. “When they 
come to school, these children enter a 
world that was not created for them,” says 
Norton, who teaches at the university’s 
School of Social Service Administration. 
“Imagine yourself in a classroom with 
adults who speak your language, yet you 
are unable to interpret what they want 
you to do, even though you wish to please 
them.” Not understanding the meaning of 
time, she asserts, is a handicap that may 
partly account for the poor academic per- 
formance of many inner-city children 
throughout their school careers. 

Norton’s insights come from _first- 
hand research. For the past six years, she 
has been regularly videotaping, from in- 
fancy, about 40 children born to young 
mothers living in the most blighted, im- 
poverished pockets of Chicago. She lets 
her camera roll for up to four hours at a 





Time Is Not on Their Side 


Fresh insights into why many poor children do badly in school 


time, capturing the ordinary rhythms and 
interactions of a child’s life at home. Re- 
viewing thousands of hours of tapes, Nor- 
ton found that references to time were 
rare. Most parents hardly ever provided 
instructions like “Finish lunch so you can 
see your favorite TV program at 1:30,” or 
even sequential statements like “First put 
on your socks, then your shoes.” Daily 
routines, such as Daddy or Mommy leav- 
ing for work and regular times for bed and 
meals, are usually nonexistent in these 






cramped, dangerous quarters where even 
the most conscientious mothers have 
trouble keeping food in the cupboard and 
steering clear of gang violence. 

Children from these homes may be 
able to read a clock, but that does not 
mean they understand time. Norton 
found that most of her young subjects 
scored lower than average on seriation 
tests, which measured their abilities to un- 
derstand sequences of events. The less a 
mother had talked to her child about time 
over the years, the worse the youngster 
performed on the tests. 

Other child-development experts 
concur with Norton’s findings. Many 
poor children, they note, are mystified by 
the “time-slotted” school environment, 
where crayons are often taken away be- 
fore the picture is finished because it is 
juice time. Says clinical psychologist Jeree 
Pawl, director of the Infant-Parent Pro- 
gram at San Francisco General Hospital: 
“The structured situation makes them feel 
powerless. It feels arbitrary, senseless and 
imposed because at home there is no 
predictability and rigidity.” Confused 
youngsters may withdraw or rebel, 
prompting some teachers to peg these chil- 
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dren as troublemakers or slow learners. 

J. Ronald Lally, a San Francisco edu- 
cational psychologist, recalls his own ex- 
periment in teaching concepts of time to 
low-income children in a Syracuse pre- 
school center. “There was too much at- 
tention to time in the curriculum,” says 
Lally, and this pitted students against 
teachers in a power struggle. He replaced 
this rigid format with a flexible curricu- 
lum in which children could set their own 
agendas, while teachers gradually and 
gently introduced concepts of time. Notes 
Lally: “The kids learned about time, but it 
wasn’t connected to discipline.” 

Norton thinks classrooms like the one 
in Syracuse can teach youngsters about 
time and thus enhance self-discipline and 
turn their attention to learning. The ques- 
tion is whether even an ideal school can 
reverse the damage done by the isolated, 
timeless world into which most poor chil- 
dren are born. —By Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 





Chess Prodigy 
$10,000 prize for a rising star 


l n just two weeks, the fastest-rising star 
in the world of chess won a major 
championship in Florida, trounced Dan- 
ish grand master Bent Larsen and scored 
a sensational first-place tie with former 
British champion Tony Miles in a Califor- 
nia tournament. Even more remarkable, 
the prodigy that achieved these triumphs 
is less than a year old. The prodigy is in 
fact a computer named Deep Thought. 

For its performance on the chess cir- 
cuit, Deep Thought has won the presti- 
gious Fredkin Intermediate Prize for 
Computer Chess, a $10,000 award set up 
for the first computer to achieve a grand- 
master rating. The machine, designed by 
scientists at Carnegie Mellon University, 
now has 2,551 points on the U.S. Chess 
Federation scale, making it one of the top 
40 players in the U.S. and putting it with- 
in sight of world champion Gary Kas- 
parov, who is rated at about 2,800. 

Deep Thought was fine-tuned with 
the moves of 900 games played by human 
grand masters, but its real strength comes 
from two high-speed computer chips, plus 
a unique strategy that allows it to project 
20 moves ahead along the most promising 
lines of play. How fast would a computer 
have to be to overtake Kasparov? Some 
100 to 1,000 times faster, says Feng- 
Hsiung Hsu, the Taiwan-born graduate 
student who designed Deep Thought’s 
chips. “It’s not out of the question, " says 
Hsu. “But it would take a few years.” @ 
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The 1989 Vanden Plas is the most 
exclusive and luxuriously equipped 
Jaguar sedan. Its sumptuous interior 
recalls a time when Vanden Plas was a 
builder of elegant custom carriages. 

Hand-finished and meticulously 
inlaid walnut veneers lend lustrous 
warmth throughout the cabin. The rich 
feel and fragrance of supple leather 
abound. The front seats incorporate 
temperature-controlled heating 
elements. 

For the rear seat passengers, burl 
walnut fold-down picnic tables and 
high-intensity reading lamps have 
been provided. Individual headrests 
on the rear seats offer added comfort 
and safety. An extended console 


The 1989 

Jaguar Vanden Plas 
reflects an elegance 
that is as mucha 
part of English life 
as afternoon tea. 


Se 


AGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 


brings air conditioning and heating 
vents within easy reach of rear seat 

assengers. A car of uncompromising 
uxury, the Vanden Plas is even fur- 
nished with fleecelike throw rugs in the 
passenger footwells. 

To experience the elegance that is 
Vanden Bias, and for information on 
Jaguar's comprehensive three-year/ 
36,000-mile warranty, see your 
Jaguar dealer. He can provide details 
on this limited warranty, applicable in 
the USA and Canada, and on Jaguar's 
Service-On-Site™ Roadside Assistance 
Plan. For your nearest dealer, call toll- 
free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 
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In the Shadow of Dutch Schultz 





BILLY BATHGATE by EL. Doctorow; Random House; 323 pages; $19.95 





BY PAUL GRAY 





ear the end, the narrator of 

this riveting novel refers to 
all that has gone before as “this 
story ofa boy’s adventures.” Some 
boy. Some adventures. Both are as 
far as they could be from innocent 
visions of Tom Sawyer or Horatio 
Alger. Even discounting a partic- 
ularly bloody penultimate en- 
counter, Billy Bathgate directly 
witnesses two murders and helps 
dispose of the body of a third vic- 
tim. In each case, the perpetrator 
is the notorious gangster Dutch 
Schultz, né Arthur Flegenheimer, 
Billy's self-described “mentor” 
and as romantically dangerous a 
father figure as any lad could de- 





subject, which plays upon the mysterious 
fascination that outlaws and gangsters 
have always held for law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens, In this, Billy is a native son of 
his place and time, a poor section of the 

Bronx in 1935, which is distin- 








MOBSTER SCHULTZ IN 1935 





sire. Billy is his real name, Bath- 
gate an alias he has invented, lifted from a 
street, known for its open-air markets, a 
few blocks from his birthplace in the 
Bronx. Billy's education in the criminal 
life is completed before his 16th birthday. 

Those who have followed E.L. Doctor- 
ow’s career—a considerable number, 
judging from the commercial and critical 
successes of previous books—will find 
much in Billy Bathgate that feels, initially, 
familiar. As in Ragtime (1975), this novel 
mingles fictional characters with histori- 
cal ones: Schultz, Walter Winchell, Thom- 







Attentive to Mysteries 


aay have never been an aficionado of crime, organized or 
disorganized,” says E.L. Doctorow. “Unlike Billy 
Bathgate, I don’t follow the papers, trying to keep up with 

the heroes in this line of work.” But Doc- 
torow also recognizes a trail of interest 
throughout his fiction in the activities of 
characters operating beyond the law. “Dedi- 
cated criminals live on the extreme edge of 
civilization,” he says, “where manners and 
morals unravel and the underlying impetus 

of our tribal, primordial origins breaks 
through. My background, which was safe 

and conventional, may have made me atten- 

tive to the mysteries of life beyond the pale.” 
Doctorow, 58, has spent most of his life 

among books. They filled his parents’ apart- 
ment in the Bronx and accompanied him 
through Kenyon College and a year of grad- 

uate study at Columbia University. “I al- 
ways knew that writing was my calling,” he 
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| as E. Dewey. The setting combines De- 


pression seediness and underworld 
glamour in a manner reminiscent of Loon 
Lake (1980). And this is not the first time 
Doctorow has written about a boy’s com- 
ing of age in the Bronx; he did so in 
World's Fair (1985), even giving its made- 
up hero his own first name, Edgar. But the 
author is not simply repeating himself this 
time out. He is mixing elements from his 
other novels in a manner that proves com- 
bustible and incandescent. 

Part of the allure springs from the 











guished in his eyes only by the 
fact that the famous Dutch 
Schultz grew up there. In truth, 
Schultz still runs a beer drop in 
the vicinity, even though Prohi- 
bition has been repealed: “We 
were honored to know that our 
neighborhood was good enough 
for one of his places, we were 
proud we enjoyed his confi- 


tract the great man’s attention 
and becomes what Schultz calls 
his “prodigy,” Billy senses that 
destiny has blessed him “with the 
faintest intimation that I might 
be empowered. That is the feel- 
ing you get, that your life is 
charmed, which means among 
other things that it is out of your 
hands.” 

He thus becomes a receptive but essen- 
tially passive observer of a garish, deadly 
world, living, as he puts it, “in the very 
pulsebeat of the tabloids.” He freely enters 
Mob-owned nightclubs and elegant, ex- 
clusive brothels. When no one, including 
reporters or federal agents, can find 





dence.’ When he manages to at- | 





Schultz, Billy is allowed into his presence: | 


“Tt is spectacular enough to see someone in 
the flesh whom you've only known in the 
newspapers, but to see someone the news- 
papers have said is on the lam definitely 
has a touch of magic to it.” The young ap- 








says, but he ignored advice on how to succeed: “People told 
me to look for physical labor and under no circumstances to 


get involved with the book business in Manhattan.” Instead, 


NOLANWHD ADKEN 





he became a reader of manuscripts in the mid-’50s and then 
a successful editor, working with the likes of Norman Mailer 
and James Baldwin. Only in 1969 did he move with his wife 
and three children to California to try writ- 
ing full time. The financial bonanza that fol- 
lowed the appearance of Ragtime (a $1.85 
million paperback sale, then a record) con- 
firmed his freedom from the 9-to-5 routine. 

He is aware of a disparity between his 
comfortable habits and the subjects of his 
fiction. He has a spacious home in suburban 
New Rochelle, N.Y., and another on Long 
Island, plus a studio apartment in Manhat- 
tan. He holds an endowed chair at New 
York University and admits to being an “ar- 
dent but not particularly good” tennis play- 
er. “And then,” he says, “I write a gangster 
novel. My life is bad for my image. I should 
be able to say that I spend my time hanging 
out in lowlife saloons.” 
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* Original hits by 
the original artists 

* All digitally 
remastered 

* No minimum 
number to buy 

* 10-day audition 
of every album 

* An average of 

1 full hour of hits! 





Ts Lire Music is throwing the biggest '60s 
party ever—and you're invited! Introducing 
CLASSIC ROCK—an all-new collection of the 
‘60s’ greatest hits, digitally remastered for the 
most dynamic sound you've ever experienced 
and available in your choice of digital compact 


discs, double-length chrome cassettes and virgin 


vinyl anti-static records 


CLASSIC ROCK is the most complete collection 
of 60s rock music ever issued. Each album is 

devoted to the greatest hits of a single year, and 
every selection is by the original artist or group 


Rock to the hits of 1965 
for 10 days FREE! 


1965—What a year it was! Sonny and Cher stun 
Ed Sullivan's audience with their outrageous 
clothes and long hair Bob Dylan picks up a 
rock beat and goes electric and the '60s gen 
eration is off and running like a runaway train 
Now you can recapture it all in 1965, your first 
album in CLASSIC ROCK, yours for a 10-day 
audition. You'll hear 22 rock masterpieces like 
you've never heard them before, all digitally 
remastered—from The Byrds’ classic Mr 
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Tambourine Man and The Temptations’ velvet 
smooth My Girl to Sonny and Cher’s first No. | 
hit, / Got You Babe and The Lovin Spoonful's 
Do You Believe in Magic? Plus your favorite hits 
by The Four Tops, The Righteous Brothers, Sam 
the Sham and the Pharaohs, The Miracles, The 
Beach Boys, The Kinks, The Supremes, Wilson 
Pickett, The Yardbirds, The McCoys, Barbara 
Lewis and more! 


Don't miss the biggest '60s party ever—send 
for your free 10-day audition of 1965 today! 
For faster service, use your credit card—VISA, 
MasterCard or American Express—and call 
toll free, 1-800-232-8463, 24 hours a day, 


7 days a week 


igital Sour 
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1965! All the hits... 
in digital sound! 


* Mr. Tambourine Man The Byrds 
* Do You Believe In Magic? 
The Lovin’ Spoonful 
© My Girl The Temptations 
* I Got You Babe Sonny and Cher 
* The Tracks of My Tears 
Smokey Robinson and the Miracles 
* Wooly Bully Sam the Sham and 
the Pharaohs 
* A Lover's Concerto The Toys 
* Hang On Sloopy The McCoys 
* Help Me, Rhonda The Beach Boys 
* You've Lost That Lovin’ Feelin’ 
The Righteous Brothers 
© Just a Little The Beau Brummels 
* Back in My Arms Again 
The Supremes 
* In the Midnight Hour 
Wilson Pickett 
* For Your Love The Yardbirds 
* Shotgun Junior Walker and the 
All Stars 
® Liar, Liar The Castaways 
* Baby, I'm Yours Barbara Lewis 
* Heart Full of Soul The Yardbirds 
* Down in the Boondocks 
Billy Joe Royal 
* This Diamond Ring Gary Lewis 
and the Playboys 
* Tired of Waiting for You The Kinks 
* 1 Can't Help Myself The Four Tops 


Repertoire subject to change 


Send for your 10-day audition. ‘1 


YES! Please send me /965 to begin my 

subscription to CLASSIC ROCK. I understand 

each album (one compact disc, or two LP | 

| records or one double-length cassette) comes | 

| for 10 days’ free audition; no minimum pur | 

chase is required; and | may cancel at any 

time simply by notifying you. When | pay for | 

| 





1965, | will receive additional albums shipped 
one every other month. If | decide not to buy 
| 1965, | agree to return the album within 10 | 
| days and | will be under no further obligation | 
(A shipping and handling charge will be 
added to each shipment.) 


: Please make your selection below: 
[] One Double-length Cassette 
| (14.99) Branch M7BYDS 
| ] Two LP Records 
($16.99) Branch M6BYD6 
| music ] One Compact Disc 
| ($16.99) Branch MBBYD4 
| 
| 
| 


Send to: TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
PO. Box C-32350 
Richmond, VA 23261 











| Name 

| Please Print 

| Address 

| City State Zip 





Send no money now! All orders subject to approval | 
Available in U.S A.only.©1988 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 








































prentice also learns that “I had caught on 
with the great Dutch Schultz in his decline 
of empire, he was losing control.” The 
mobster’s legal problems are mounting, 
his bribe money is no longer good in New 
York City, and gentlemen competitors of 
Italian ancestry—Schultz calls them 
“dago scungili”—are moving in on his op- 
erations. Dreadful events threaten; all of 
them occur, and then some. 

Its period authenticities and relent- 
lessly violent plot practically guarantee 
Billy Bathgate a sale to the movies. Good 
luck to all concerned, for the novel's 
greatest strength resides in its least cine- 
matic feature. Billy’s language—breathy, 
breakneck, massing phrases into great cu- 
mulus sentences that rumble with coming 
rough weather—is totally unlike the 
short, syncopated rhythms of Ragtime. At 
first, readers may wonder how this young, 
confessed truant has run across terms like 
“dissynchronously” or where he picked 
up the poetic skills to describe a waterfall: 
“At the very bottom there hovered a per- 
petually shimmering rainbow as if not 
water but light was pouring and shatter- 
ing into its colors.” Doctorow eventually 
accounts for Billy’s erudition, but by that 
time, no explanation is really required 

| Billy’s voice has long since justified both 
itself and the unique power of the written 
word: it is convincing, mesmerizing and 
finally unforgettable. a 





Street Smarts 


CITY: REDISCOVERING THE CENTER 
by William H. Whyte 
Doubleday; 386 pages; $24.95 





urn futuristic city planning upside 

down, argues this fascinating account, 
and very little falls out of its pockets. What 
can make cities work again, runs the cheer- 
fully contrarian thesis of urban researcher 
William H. Whyte (the author, three dec- 
ades ago, of The Or- 
ganization Man), is 
not less congestion 
but more. Not mono- 
rails, fortress office 
towers and sanitized 
fourth-floor skyways 
between buildings, 
but hot-dog carts, 
jostling sidewalk 
crowds, street musi- 
cians, handbill pass- 
ers, eccentrics, arm-waving conversational- 
ists, three-card monte scamsters and girl- 
watching construction workers. Winos 
snoozing. Bag ladies muttering. Commo- 
tion, confusion, old people and young lovers 
sitting down. Some place, if you please, some 
ledge or wall or even maybe a few chairs, 
where they can sit. Perhaps even (though 
this is wildly idealistic) public rest rooms. 
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Whyte: sedition 
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The reader takes in this sedition with 
a widening grin, as if a doctor were telling 
him to lay off oat bran, a dangerous spiri- 
tual depressant, and start packing in but- 
ter-fried eggs and thick steaks. Too much 
recent city construction—especially the 
impressive, uninviting plazas that devel- 
opers build so that planning commissions 
will let them exceed height limits—has 
the people-free sterility of architects’ 
models. Whyte knows why some public 
areas work well (midtown Manhattan's 
tiny Paley Park, Boston’s Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, St. Francis Square in San 
Francisco) and why some buildings are 
hostile horrors without and disorienting 
within (the splashy Bonaventure Hotel in 
Los Angeles, virtually windowless for 
eight stories). 

Eighteen years ago, Whyte set up a 
Street Life Project using grant money to 
count and film pedestrian traffic. Now he 
has vigorous, yeasty ideas on how wide 
sidewalks should be, and why people enter 
some shop doors and not others. He is 
sharp, shrewd and funny about rarefied 
subjects: scenic easements, the use of sun- 
light bounced off buildings, the body lan- 
guage of men on a Street corner trying, 
without success, to break off a conversa- 
tion. No one involved in planning should 
miss Whyte’s illuminations. For those who 
are simply walkers in the city, Whyte has 
redescribed vanity fair. —By John Skow 
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Many Are Called 


Dialing for Jesus 





ext to Muzak and talking cash regis- 

ters, few spin-offs of modern technol- 
ogy are as irritating as the junk phone 
call. At virtually any hour of the night or 
day, the unsuspecting telephone subscrib- 
er is likely to receive unsolicited sales 
pitches—some of them prerecorded—for 
anything from opera tickets to Oriental 
rugs. But what about Dial-a-Communi- 
cant? That is just what a number of 
church groups across the U.S. have taken 
up in an effort to found churches or at- 
tract additional members. 

A pioneer and chief practitioner of 
this new art is Norman Whan, a former 
insurance telemarketing consultant, who 
runs a nonprofit Los Angeles-based orga- 
nization called Church Growth Develop- 
ment International. Whan, 46, a Quaker, 
specializes in starting up brand-new 
churches, using a target of 200 members 
as the number needed for a self-sustaining 
congregation. “When you ask 20,000 peo- 
ple,” explains Whan, “you can get at least 
200 to do anything.” In addition to can- 





vassing, Whan has conducted “The 
Phone’s for You!” seminars for 2,000 
Protestant congregations from Canada to 
Florida (cost per attendee: $295). Another 
of the telemarketers, Church Growth Inc. 
of Monrovia, Calif., helps existing 
churches expand their membership rolls. 
“Most ministries realize how to reach 
rural people,” says Whan, “but there are 
millions in cities, in high-rises and behind 
gates.” To reach these urban populations, 
the telephone has proved to be a handy— 





Whan in Los Angeles with ubiquitous phones 
“You can Bet at least 200 todoan ything.” 
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and safer—substitute for door-to-door 
buttonholing and an ideal pastime, espe- 
cially for older churchgoers. Whan 
claims that about 10% of those dialed by 
churches seem mildly interested at first 
contact; after follow-up letters and calls, 
some 1% of them end up visiting worship 
services. Calvary Church, in a yuppie en- 
clave outside Tampa, did even better. Af- 
ter eight volunteer canvassers phoned 
10,000 new residents, 200 turned up for 
the first service. Today 600 belong. 

Whan’s ultimate goal is to phone ev- 
ery household in North America each 
year with a personal invitation to attend 
church services. That would require 2 mil- 
lion callers to contact 100 homes apiece— 
a total of memillion heavenly junk calls. 
No problem, says Whan. “It literally 
could be done in three hours.” Even St. 
Paul might be impressed. If the telephone 
had existed in his day, he could have 
evangelized from his living room instead 
of wandering over land and sea for two 
decades. Just imagine the sales pitch: 
“How are you this evening? Good. My 
name is Paul, and I’m calling from Anti- 
och. Some of your neighbors are starting 
up a new church over there in Corinth 
and...” — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Michael Mason/Atianta 


Every Caribbean cruise line takes you to the same Caribbean. But how you enjoy it 


is an entirely different matter 


At Royal Caribbean, we start thinking about how you'll enjoy it before we even build 
a ship. That's why every one of our ships has full promenade decks for private moonlit walks. 
And more open-air deck space to let you enjoy more of the Caribbean sun every 


day of your cruise. 


But the real trademark of every Royal Caribbean ship is the Viking Crown Lounge. 
A beautiful club suspended 123 feet above sea level that seems to make every Caribbean sun- 


set last just a little bit longer 


We've even made your destinations more interesting with an exclusive port no one 
else can take you to. Labadee. A tropical paradise untouched by other tropical traffic. 

But of all the things that make the Royal Caribbean different, the most important is 
our staff. They'll pamper you with fine food, impeccable service and personal attention. In 


fact they take your vacation so seriously, that making you feel -s 


makes them feel good, too. 


So before you decide to spend your vacation in the 
Caribbean, think about spending it somewhere else. 


In the Royal Caribbean. 


Sun Viking, Song of Norway Nordic Prince, Song of America and Sov 
See your travel agent about our surprisingly affordable 7, 8 and 10-day cruises. 
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When you're ready for something better* 
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Currency. 


How much do you really need? p rr 
Providing your family's educational needs 
will require a substantial investment not 
only in terms of big bucks for college 


tuitions, but also in terms of the currency 
of the reference materials you bring into 

your home. Specifically, the encyclopedia 
you choose to own. 
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Encyclopedias come in all shapes and sizes: 
big ones, small ones . . . basic ones, 
comprehensive ones . . . good ones, bad 
ones . . . even ugly ones. Look at enough 
of them and you'll discover their one 
common flaw: the overwhelming majority 
of them were written 15, 20, even 30 or 
more years ago. And no matter how much 
information they contain, it’s all essentially 
useless when it’s based on obsolete data 
and outdated perceptions. 
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qualified can take advantage of _ 
special Promotional ¢ combination offers. 


Find out how to get your hands on ® 
i all the currency your family needs: call 
1-800-952- 5929, or mail the coupon. 
There’s absolutely no 2 spa 
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Kitchen Beefs 


SHIRLEY VALENTINE reais 
by Willy Russell 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





he stands in her kitchen, peels and 
slices potatoes, heats a dinner plate in 
the oven and talks to the wall. Sometimes 
she reminisces—about being treated as 
dumb in high school, about the embarrass- 
ing things her son did as a schoolboy, about 
early married days when love was young 
and romance was in the air. Mostly, 
though, she complains. About her stodgy 
husband's indifference, her grownup 
daughter's condescension, her neighbor's 
one-upmanship, and 
= the cumulative tedi- 
® um of a life in the 
> kitchen of her taste- 
= fully conventional 
= house in Liverpool. 
Shirley Brad- 
shaw, née Valentine, 
could be a bit of 
a bore, and a one- 
woman play about 
her could degenerate 
into a dutiful journey 
through familiar ter- 
rain in the regions 
of feminist anger and 
mid-life But 
the beguiling comedy 
by Willy Russell 
(Educating Rita) that 
opened on Broadway 
last week has three 
invaluable things going for it: an unflag- 
| ging sense of humor; an authenticity of lan- 
guage and logic that keeps the central 
| character's conversation from ever turning 
into stand-up comedy or sermonette; and, 
foremost, a hugely likable performance by 
Pauline Collins (Upstairs, Downstairs) 
Collins is captivating as an unabashed- 
ly ordinary housewife who wants nothing 
more than a bit of liveliness and unpredict- 
ability but fears it’s already too late. She 
defily evokes a woman without a mean or 
malicious thought who sees everyone she 
knows as a disappointment. She turns the 
| slender plot—Shirley’s sneaking off to 
Greece for a holiday and her temptation to 
stay there—into genuine introspection. It’s 
easy to see why Collins, who originated the 
| role in London, last month won the Olivier 
Award for that portrayal. Praise belongs as 
well to designer Bruno Santini, who makes 
the kitchen so pleasant and homey that 
one realizes its constriction only in the sec- 
ond act, as Shirley sprawls on a rocky sea- 
side outcropping beneath an azure Medi- 
terranean sky. The visual metaphor, like 
the play, is obvious yet enchanting s 
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Collins: home fires 
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he Lifeline Gym is the most space effic ient, time 

efficient home fitness device on the market today. 
You can simulate just about any of the exercises done on 
the expensive machines found in health spas and 
gymnasiums, The reason is latex — a unique stretchable 
latex resistance cable, similar to the type used to stop 
planes on aircraft carriers. With this latex cable, resis- 
tance increases with movement your muscles are 
challenged through their full range of motion, These 
variable resistance exercises provide an excellent work- 
out for a beginner as well as a challenge for a pro. The 
Lifeline Gym is so successful it is used by the Chicago 
Bears, the US. Ice Hockey team, and the UCLA track 
team to name a few. Adjustable for individual strength 
levels and for different body shaping and toning. The 
gym includes a lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, 
exercise belt, door attachment and a comprehensive 
fitness guide that outlines over 25 exercises. Everything 
packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy the 
benefits of a complete workout anywhere, $49.95 #1840 
Ladies or #1850 Men's. 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE on 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS 


The Lifeline Gym 
is so successful it 
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the UCLA track 
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DEPT. TIMBQ49; 

921 EASTWIND DRIVE 

SUITE 114 

WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


If you prefer, mail check or credit card number 
with expiration date and authorized signature. 
Please include $6.95 (for UPS/insurance) for 
each order along with its item number. Lifeline 
Gym $49.95. Men's #1840; Ladies #1850. 30- 
day return privilege. 
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Cinema 





Bad Neighbors 


THE BURBS Directed by Joe Dante 
Screenplay by Dana Olsen 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 


iad ere it is, folks: the movie that hates its 
own audience. In mall-town Ameri- 
ca, a modest queue forms at the local Goo- 
golplex to see a new comedy starring Tom 
Hanks, exemplary nice guy. This time, 
the overgrown kid from Big is playing 
Ray Peterson, an amiable businessman 
whose idea of an O.K. vacation is to hang 
around his pleasant home in numbingly 
normal Hinckley Hills and be lazy. Let 
his wife (Carrie Fisher) and son go to their 
lakeside cottage; he'll just veg out, watch 
TV and keep an eye on those ... well, 
darned odd neighbors who recently 
moved next door. These people talk fun- 
ny; they don’t socialize; they probably 
smell bad. So Ray and his friends will just, 
oh, break into the new family’s house, dig 
up the backyard, wreck the basement and 
leave the place in cinders. They'll destroy 
the neighborhood in order to save it. 
What's got into moviemakers lately, 

















Hyper homeowners Hanks and Fisher 








“About a nine on the tension scale.” 
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that they are so enthusiastically trashing 
their most genteel patrons? Bob Balaban’s 
recent comedy Parents, a kind of robin’s- 
egg Blue Velvet, limned a ‘50s family, as 
placid and telegenic as the Andersons on 
Father Knows Best, that devours human 
flesh. Now Middle America gets a return 
visit from Joe Dante, guerrilla terrorist in 
Spielbergian suburbia. His Gremlins was a 
comic nightmare in which midget mon- 
sters invade a wonderful-life town and act 
up like the Hell’s Angels in a malt shop. 
In The ‘Burbs, the gremlins are the towns- 
people themselves, driven to posse para- 
noia by their suspicions about people 
whose only sin may be eccentricity. It’s 
sort of a lynch-mob movie for laughs— 
laughs that are meant to catch in the back 
of your throat, like movie-house popcorn 
that turns out to be all kernels. One of the 
new neighbors is described as “about a 
nine on the tension scale.” And so is this 
smart, crafty, off-putting movie. 

Well, satire was never meant to ingra- 
tiate, and The ‘Burbs is unsparing in its 
cauterizing of provincialism. One neigh- 
bor (played by Bruce Dern with wonder- 
fully psychotic poise and a barbed-wire 
halo of gray hair) responds to every real or 
imagined threat to his property values as 
if he were commanding a platoon in 
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Nam—with trusty telescope, walkie-talk- 
ie and a K ration of animal crackers. An- 
other friend (Rick Ducommun) is your 
basic bully-wimp who goads Ray into all 
manner of illicit snooping. And Ray is the 
mild soul caught in the middle; with no 
special convictions, he mutates from a 
slightly curious homeowner to a horribly 
singed home wrecker. Hanks throws him- 
self into this antiaudience movie with 
such suave energy that he seems deter- 
mined to torpedo his hard-won rep as 
Hollywood's most comfortable new star. 
Dante, a gifted parodist, adds spice to 
the gruel with glancing references to vin- 
tage cartoons, Sergio Leone movies and 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. His sight 
gags can be as nimble as a house number 
that, when budged, somersaults from a 
nine toa six, revealing the new neighbors’ 
address as 666, the sign of the Antichrist. 
But like many a Hollywood Voltaire, 
Dante wants his Candide candied. This is 
satire that hedges its bets. By the end, Ray 
and his friends must be heroes as well as 
oafs; the new neighbors must be villains as 
well as victims. All of them are “neigh- 
bors from hell,” but the old residents are 
revealed to have done the right thing, if 
for the wrong reasons. And so Dante, like 
the viewer, is left straddling a white picket 
fence, perched between admiration and 


| an urge to move out of this neighborhood 
pretty darned quick. 
‘alias 

















On an outing: Lindsay and his uke 


Show-Biz Nose 


BERT RIGBY, YOU'RE A FOOL 
Directed and Written by Carl Reiner 


how business having turned into a vast 

antechamber for the Betty Ford Cen- 
ter, one has to have a certain sympathy for 
Bert Rigby (Robert Lindsay), whose career 
is founded on nothing more complicated or 
newsworthy than a nosebleed. 

In Carl Reiner’s funny fable about an 
English coal miner's search for fame and 
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fortune, Bert suffers this affliction as he | 
sings and dances /snt It Romantic? in an 
amateur-night competition. Since the at- 
tempt to cope with it and finish his num- 
ber is both hilarious and heartwarming, 
Bert wins the contest, Next he is hired by 
the show’s corrupt promoter to tour as a 
perpetual competitor, getting paid only if 
he beats the authentic contestants. This 
he can do only by faking the bloody nose 
night after night. 

Being an honest chap, with a genuine 
passion for the great show-biz tunes and 
turns, Bert finally rebels against this de- 
meaning chicanery. The reward for his 
pains: a trip to Hollywood and a chance to 
discover that its streets are paved with po- 
seurs, among whom lurks a comically glo- 
rious Anne Bancroft, playing a randy 


| Beverly Hills princess. 


Will Bert somehow succeed in his 


| quest for stardom? Yes. In a nice manage- 





able sort of way. As his autobiographical 
Enter Laughing shows, Reiner has always 
believed that show biz is a circle more 
charmed than vicious, that its most char- 
acteristic derangement is a sort of addled 
innocence. In Lindsay, star of the Lon- 
don-Broadway hit Me and My Girl, Rei- 
ner has found a perfect, gently insinuating 
instrument. Together they have created a 
sweet anachronistic counterpoint to the | 
depressing hubbub of today’s celebrity 
world. By Richard Schickel 
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oull see on CBS This Morning. 


Watch Kathleen Sullivan 
and Harry Smith 
weekdays on the 
CBS Television Network. 
Check local 
listings. 
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Do our viewers know something you don’t? 
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BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 





Hoofing It Up in Moscow 


If DIANA, Princess of Wales, can tag along with the Welsh National 
Opera to the canyons of New York City, well, CAROLINE, Princess of 
Monaco, can hop off to cold Moscow with the Monte Carlo Ballet. The 
difference: Caroline brought her husband STEFANO CASIRAGHI. But 
the trip was also an extension of a wish of the late PRINCESS GRACE. 
in 1985, as her mother had wanted, Caroline revived the moribund 
Monte Carlo Ballet, renewing the tradition of Russian ballet in Mona- 
co established by SERGE DIAGHILEV. Now she has brought the com- 
pany to its roots. After Moscow, Caroline and her family will take a 
three-week ski vacation in Saint-Moritz. Then it is back to the grind 
on the Mediterranean, where she will plan Monaco's famous charity 
gala Le Bal de la Rose. A princess's work is never done. 


ship I've ever had.” The 
star of such movies as Key 
“I fell in love instantly,” Exchange and Invasion of 
says Brooke Adams, 40. “It's the Body Snatchers isn't 
better than any relation- talking about old flames 
like actor Griffin Dunne 
and HBO President Mi- 
chael Fuchs. The light 
of her life is adopted 
daughter Josie Lynne, 
who is all of three 
months old and newly 
christened. Says the 
single parent: “I have 
always wanted to 
have a baby, but I 
have been unsuccess- 
ful in getting a rela- 
tionship together 
Now I don’t think I 
want to share raising 
her with someone 
else."’ Adams’ next 
project: a CBS movie 
called Bridesmaids 
But of course. 


She’s All Mine 











A New Shade 
Of Shah 


He was born Reza Cyrus Pah- 
lavi, and by inheritance he 
is Shahanshah, King of 
Kings, master of the Pea- 
cock Throne. But last week 
Reza Shah II, 28, seemed to 
be campaigning for office, 
behavior quite beneath his 
late autocratic father Mo- 
hammed Reza Shah. In Los 
Angeles the exiled Iranian 
prince rallied a crowd 
of 12,000 royalists, saying, 
“Our struggle has started 
and shall conclude in vic- 
tory.” He is also talking like 
a democrat. In Washington, 
before an audience of 600 
including Jeanne Kirkpatrick, 
he said, “My goal is not to 
restore the monarchy. We 
will abide by what the ma- 
jority decide.”’ Talking 
egalitarian is dandy, but 
how come people still call 
him Your Majesty? 


Betting on 
The Baron 


No, Terry Jones, Eric Idle and 
Terry Gilliam aren't reacting 
to Gilliam’s new film 
The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen. Last week 
they were being bowled over 
by a 20th anniversary cele- 
bration for Monty Python's 
Flying Circus at New York 
City’s Museum of Broad- 
casting. There they ex- 








plained the Pythons’ mania 
for cross-dressing on a bud- 
get that skimped on ac- 
tresses. “If we'd had mon- 
ey,” joked Gilliam, “we'd 
have been mediocre.” That 
bodes ill for the Baron, 
which he directed and 
which includes a_ lunatic 
cameo by Robin Williams. 
The cost of the movie, due in 
March, ballooned from $23 
million to officially “under 
$40 million.” And rumors 
add $10 million more. 
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Until now, everyone knew what to call 
a car that got 32 mpg on the highway and 
cost under $10,000. They called them 
I-Mark RS economy Cars. 
, __ But test drive our new 
$ 9) I-Mark RS and you might 
find that phrase slightly 
inadequate. Because under the hood is 
a remarkable new twin cam 16-valve fuel- 
injected engine that delivers 125 horse- 
power, redlines at a stratospheric 7800 
rpm and rockets the RS from 0-60 in just 
8.1 seconds. All the w hile sounding “like 


M.S.R.PB, POE. excluding tax, license ar 


December 1988. TBased on Raad & Track Ros “a Te st December 1988. 


tation fees as of 12/1/88. Shown with optional equipment 


a Cosworth racing cing engine’ "according to Road 
& Track* But it doesn't just sound like a rac- 
ing car. Its suspension system was refined by 
the same engineers at Lotus that create For- 
mula One racing machines. 

Resulting in a car that corners at .79g on 
the skid pad, just like a Porsche 944! 

Getting back to what to call it, wed like to 
suggest “sizzling sports coupe?” | Forfree sum 
But we have to admit it wasn't 


our idea. It 
wera’ ISUZU 
& Tracks. 


The First Car Builders of Japan. 
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